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THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL HISTORY! 


Tms is the third occasion on which I have had the duty of 
xing an inaugural lecture, and the task is not one which 
tows easier by repetition. In the twenties the field of learning 
(still an exciting adventure with infinite possibilities; in the 
ties the dangers and difficulties of the way become more 
parent; when the forties are nearly passed, one is more con- 
of opportunities lost and the great discrepancy between 
tion and accomplishment. Moreover, the social sciences 
been transformed since I first began to study them. They 
st the energy, strife and complication of the world in which 
@ live. There is an immense accumulation and outpouring of 
nowledge. Scholars have multiplied tenfold. The technique 
igation has improved as rapidly as that of the natural 
Specialisation has resulted in a far deeper digging into 
foundations of society than ever before existed. During the 
it twenty years the economist, the political scientist, and even 
S historian has been admitted to the inner councils of those 
0 9 make, or at least register, the great decisions of states. Can 
D @ay, however, that, with the vast increase of the resources at 
‘disposal, we have been better able to analyse and understand 
@ forces which determine human action and decide the fate of 
nkind 
© To some minds the historian seems to stand in a different 
tion to the present than the economist or the political scientist. 
at he is, in fact, as much the prisoner of his environment as any 
‘his colleagues. What he seeks and the methods by which he 
8 to find it are determined by the world in which he lives. 
concept of history which Croce took from Vico has been as 
ty demonstrated by observation as Einstein’s famous theory. 
ver his subject or whatever his period, the historian is 
y @ link between one part of reality and another. ‘‘ There 
1 The Inaugural Lecture of the Stevenson Chair of International History 
i at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 8 March, 


88 The chair was taken by the Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K.G., M.P. 
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are no dead facts,” writes one of Croce’s most sympathetic 
interpreters. “‘ All that is is present reality. To be historical 
is to be an essential part of the living present.” } 

It is for this reason that the term international history has 
been introduced into the nomenclature which is for convenience’ 
sake applied to the various branches of the study of humanity, 
The title may easily be criticised. It has indeed already been 
considered worthy of notice by the distinguished holder of a new 
chair at an ancient university. ‘“‘ As for our historians,” said 
Professor Zimmern at Oxford, ‘‘ it would be an insult to the shades 
of Gibbon and Freeman to suggest bounds either of space or time 
to their activities: the specific cultivation of ‘ international 
history,’ whatever that may mean, may be left to other institu- 
tions with a less catholic record.” 2 We need not, I think, take 
the implication too seriously. Metternich expressed a somewhat 
similar view of the University of London when it was first founded. 
The title does not, of course, indicate an attempt to introduce 
some new-fangled subject into the curriculum. International 
history is but an aspect of history to which we turn with new 
interest in the light of our present experience. For a long period 
law was the only subject to which the adjective international was 
applied in our universities. More recently it was prefixed to the 
words politics and relations to indicate the new developments 
of political science. It is surely not inappropriate that similar 
emphasis should be given to the study of history, in which both 
law and politics are deeply rooted. If any justification were 
needed for the present title, we need not look further than the 
brilliant use to which it has been put by the holder of the Stevenson 
Research Chair of International History, himself a son of Oxford, 
Professor Arnold Toynbee. The range of his knowledge and the 
methods by which he uses it to illuminate contemporary events 
' are surely sufficiently catholic to satisfy the most exacting critic, 
and he would probably agree with me that his work could not have 
been carried out so successfully anywhere else than in London 
itself. 

For my own part, trained in a university which has always 
emphasised the depth rather than the extent of study, I cannot 
hope to attain to such breadth of view. Yet it would be ungrate- 
ful of me not to remember that the pre-War Cambridge, in which 


1 H. Wildon Carr, “‘ Time’’ and “ History’’ in Contemporary Philosophy : 
in Proceedings of the British Academy (1917-18), vit. 14, or separately. 

* Alfred Zimmern, The Study of International Relations : an Inaugural Lecture 
(1931), p. 10. 
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Acton and Maitland had just ceased to teach, and Bury, Westlake 
and Marshall were still exercising their magnificent powers, was 
not exactly limited in its outlook. It was, in fact, far in advance 
of most other British universities in recognition of the international 
side of the social sciences, and many of the young historians, of 
whom nearly one-half met their death in the great war, were 
specially interested in that aspect of their work. That recognition 
of the interdependence of nations Cambridge shared with the 
London School of Economics, and perhaps with no other British 
seat of learning at that period. It was impossible in such an 
atmosphere to refrain from seeing in international relations the 
most obvious route to an understanding of a rapidly changing 
world. A few years before, Henry Adams, in his unique survey 
of a unique education, had written :— 

In domestic politics, everyone works for an immediate object, commonly 
for some private job, and invariably in a near horizon, while in foreign affairs 
the outlook is far ahead, over a field as wide as the world. There the merest 
scholar could see what he was doing. For history, international relations are 
the only sure standards of movement; the only foundation fora map. For this 
reason, Adams had always insisted that international relation was the only sure 
base for a chart of history. 

Since then the World War has made academic thinkers in all 
countries turn their minds in the same direction. ‘‘ Everyone 
you meet is a Thucydides, a Herodotus, a Xenophon,” wrote 
lucian. ‘‘ The old saying must be true and war be the father of 
all things, seeing what a litter of historians it has now teemed 
forth at birth.” 2 A similar process took place in 1914-19 in 
this and many other countries. The works so produced will 
always have value as evidence of the mental processes of an 
important opinion-forming class during a great struggle; but 
otherwise they are already dead. The impulse which called them 
forth, however, continues, and in history, as in other social 
sciences, is now bearing fruit. In the last thirteen years the 
history of the relations between organised groups has been trans- 
formed. Above all the history of.the last 150 years, during which 
the contacts between them became so different in degree as to 
amount to a difference in kind, has been studied with new materials 
and with new methods. International history does not, of course, 
deal solely with the relations of state to state. But so long as 
the world is organised in such a manner that the state has so great 
an influence in determining the nature and extent of the contacts 

* The Education of Henry Adams (1918), p. 422. 

* Works (trans. H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler, 1905) II. 110. I owe this 


quotation to J. Teggart, Prolegomena to History (Univ. of California, 1916), p. 186. 
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established, such relations must always be a large part of its field 
of work. More especially those attempts, spasmodic and half- 
hearted as they generally were, to create new machinery for 
international co-operation and the regulation of international 
disputes without recourse to the arbitrament of war, must always 
hold a special interest for our generation. Such studies have 
already been begun, but we still lack that detailed history of the 
subject which would throw much light on the problems which 
now confront us. 

Fortunately the frontiers between political science and history 
have never been delimited, and scholars have been able to pass 
easily from one domain to the other. We need not discuss 
whether, as Seeley thought, history is merely the raw material 
of the more important study of politics, or whether, as Bury 
suggested, political science is simply part of the apparatus of the 
historian. Students of political science have always recognised 
that it is to the historical method that they owe a large part of 
their knowledge of present institutions, while historians are 
generally familiar with the technique and results of the political 
scientist. Since the vocabulary of both has never suffered from 
a too pedantic extension, they have always been able to understand 
and assimilate each other’s contributions to knowledge. 

But it is curious how far apart history and law have been kept 
in the international field. International lawyers have preferred 
to draw their conclusions from purely theoretical reasoning, and 
even when they have based them on practice they have generally 
neglected the diplomatic history in which their cases are embedded. 
There have, of course, been exceptions. Westlake himself was 4 
notable example of the power and fertility which the use of history 
by a great legal mind could bring to the study of law. But for 
the most part international lawyers have been content to repeat 
old history without caring to analyse their problems in the light 
of the most recent researches. More recently an example set in 
America has begun to be followed in other countries. But there 
is an immense field of work which can only be covered by the 
utilisation of a technique in which the critical method of the 
historian is combined with the power of analysis of the legist. Is 
it too much to hope that we may possess some day that history 
of international law which is of prime importance to a world which 
is endeavouring to substitute law for force in international 
relations ? 

Similarly the historian of diplomacy is generally ignorant of 
and not interested in the legal side of the history which he studies. 
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Consequently he has often been using words in the course of his 
studies of whose meaning he has only the vaguest conception, 
and which indeed have often a different significance in one age 
orcountry from another. Take, for example, the word “ guaran- 
tee” which recurs so often in the diplomatic history of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and which is sometimes the 
key to all negotiations of an epoch. For our own history it is of 
cardinal importance, since on it sometimes depended the whole 
of our relations to the states of continental Europe. It has 
often, of course, been the subject of debates in legislative bodies, 
but the archives abound in references to what was always regarded 
as a fundamental obligation. A large part of such discussions 
was necessarily kept secret. Yet until the new guarantees which 
Britain received, and, what was more important, gave to others 
under the post-War treaties, no historian had attempted to 
discover from the unpublished evidence what exactly had been 
in the minds of statesmen when they undertook such obligations 
on behalf of their country. Sir Ernest Satow and the late histori- 
cal adviser to the Foreign Office then gave us, it is true, general 
surveys of the subject ; but it is only from such studies as Professor 
Temperley has made, founded on an intimate knowledge of the 
unpublished correspondence, that we can understand how the 
transactions came to take place, what the obligations were which 
we assumed, and what were the motives which animated states- 
men of other countries to join with us in order to obtain that 
security which has been one of the main objectives of mankind 
in all ages. I venture to suggest that a fuller knowledge of the 
history of the subject would be of the highest value to all countries 
at the present day. 

I do not suggest, of course, that the attitude of statesmen, 
and still less of the peoples whom they governed, can be dis- 
covered merely from the words they wrote or uttered. Few men 
of action can analyse the institutions which they themselves are 
creating or working. Indeed if the gift is possessed by them to 
too high a degree, analysis often connotes paralysis. British 
statesmen especially, when they are taking new routes forced 
upon them by the imperious necessity of their times, are generally 
80 troubled at the thought of all that they are giving up, that they 
often refuse to admit that they are making any change at all. 
Sir Robert Walpole strenuously denied that he was creating the 
Position of Prime Minister when he was doing more than any of 
his predecessors to bring that office into existence. Gladstone 
was the most ardent panegyrist of the liberties of the House of 
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Commons while he was introducing the machinery to subject it 
to Cabinet control. The statesmen of to-day, who have been 
doing most to make the creation of a world state possible, have 
generally recoiled in horror from the conception to which their 
efforts are clearly leading. But if we are to understand the 
development of international history we must know how the 
ministers and diplomats of each generation regarded its problems, 
with what motives they tried to solve them, and the reasons for 
their success or failure. For this purpose they have left records 
behind them, more detailed and illuminating as to motive than 
those concerning any other political transactions. 

It is in the discovery, the analysis and the interpretation of 
such records, whether on brick, stone, parchment, paper, gelatine 
or vulcanite, that history consists. At one time there was in this 


country and in others a violent controversy as to whether the 


process was to be described as a science or an art. Now historians 
pass that problem by with a smile or a shrug, or an intimation 
that it is a little of both, which enables them to claim entrance 
into two of the most exclusive fraternities of mankind. To the 
plain man indeed it seems ridiculous that such words should ever 
be used about what is after all a very obvious performance. On 
this matter, as on many others, Dr. Johnson records the opinion 
of the ordinary Englishman. 

Great abilities (said he) are not requisite for an Historian; for in historical 
composition all the greatest powers of the human mind are quiescent. He has 
facts ready to his hand; so there is no exercise of invention. Imagination is 
not required in any high degree; only about as much as is used in the lowest 
kinds of poetry. Some penetration, accuracy and colouring will fit a man for 
the task, if he can give the application which is necessary. * 

At any rate we may agree that in emphasising the necessity of 
application Dr. Johnson showed his usual common sense. There 
are no short cuts in history. No historical work of permanent 
value has ever been produced without great and sustained effort. 
The new opportunities of access to large quantities of primary 
sources have made this first necessity of scholarship more and not 
less important to-day. 

Notable advances have recently been made in the interpreta- 
tion of the records of the relations between states in the earlier 
centuries of the modern period. But it is the last century which 
has attracted a great part of the attention of students in nearly 
all countries; to so great a degree, indeed, that it has been ques- 
tioned by authoritative bodies whether the cause of history would 
not be better served if the energies of some were turned in other 

1 Boswell, Life of Johnson (* Everyman” edition), 1. 263. 
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directions. However that may be, the study of international 
history has been transformed during the last thirteen years; and 
the century which divided the Napoleonic from the World War 
is being revealed in a manner few of us could have anticipated 
in 1914. 

The investigation of archives goes back for more than one 
hundred years. Sir James Mackintosh was one of the earliest 
to use them, and amongst others who obliged him was the Austrian 
government, which sent over several volumes of its records to 
London, whence they were only returned after his death. But he 
was investigating a period over 150 years old. The desire to use 
the records of a more recent past first arose in the United States, 
whose historians in the eighteen twenties and thirties, with an 
energy which has never since slackened, began to urge the British 
and French authorities for permission to use their records in order 
to write the history of the American Revolution. Congress 
appropriated money for the purpose, and much perturbation was 
caused at the British Foreign Office lest publication should cause 
a “revival of those angry feelings which is so much to be depre- 
cated.” Aberdeen was complacent and himself looked over 
extracts of the colonial office papers which the father of American 
history, Jared Sparks, had made for his Life of George Washing- 
ton. Palmerston characteristically took a different view, and 
refused to “‘ throw open for inspection of the Agent of a Foreign 
Power the crude and unarranged records of those recent times,” 
referring to events then more than fifty years old.1 That same 
attitude persisted for a long period. Fyffe was not allowed to 
see any Foreign Office papers later than 1815; and when I first 
began working in the Record Office my notes and transcripts of 
the documents of the Congress of Vienna had to be submitted to 
official approval before I could use them. Only one sentence was 
ever deleted, and that, I think, would hardly have disturbed the 
harmony of international intercourse. But the records are now 
freely open to as late a date as we have a right to expect, largely 
owing to the action of our chairman. The same is true of most, 
though not of all, other states. France has notably lagged behind, 
with the result that the age of Napoleon III has lacked authorita- 
tive interpretation, to the great disadvantage of French interests. 
Even now French authorities are perhaps excessively sensitive, 
and I was recently refused permission to see the papers in the 

* See for these quotations C. K. Webster, “‘ Some early applications from 


American Historians to use the British archives,” in the Journal of Modern 
History, 1. 416-17 (Sept. 1929), 
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archives of the Quai d’Orsay of the years 1834~5: years, it jg 
true, in which the French Chamber caused the fall of a Govern- 
ment and the rupture of diplomatic relations by a refusal to vote 
the payment of a debt which France owed to the United States, 

In nearly all archives also there are some classes of documents 
which the authorities do not include in their catalogues or allow 
to be seen. In some cases these deal with the murky past of 
individuals and may perhaps be wisely withheld. But others 
are concerned with public transactions, notably those in which 
secret service money was used for the corruption of officials and 
the Press, and are kept hidden by a mistaken sense of public 
honour. The value of such evidence may occasionally be con- 
siderable, and, after the revelations on highest authority of the 
methods which were employed by all governments in the years 
of the Great War, we surely need not be ton anxious to safeguard 
the reputation of a generation which is past and gone. But these 
omissions are after all small, and, the records are open until a 
period when the lives of those still living are affected, when they 
are rightly withheld from public inspection. Even of these 
records those of the immediate pre-War period have in several 
countries been entrusted for examination to competent historians 
uncontrolled by governments, and their results are now being 
given to the world. I need not dwell on the immense value of 
these revelations of a past so near that no other generation has 
ever possessed the like. But we must remember that they are 
after all only partial, that they cover only one of the departments 
of the state, and that there will be much to be found out by sue- 
ceeding generations when the whole record is thrown open to 
every kind of inquiry. 

It is now generally recognised that in order to obtain the 
necessary check and control the papers of one country must be 
compared with that of another. In almost every important 
transaction of the nineteenth century all the Great Powers were 
concerned, and their records are indispensable to the understand- 
ing of it. They can be superimposed one upon the other, and 
gradually the diplomacy can be seen in the solid instead of in the 
flat. This was at one time only rarely done. Sorel, for example, 
would have given a better picture of the relations of France and 
Europe if he had paid more attention to the point of view of others 
than Frenchmen. Any history of foreign policy which relies 
solely on the evidence of the records of one country is bound to 
be misleading and inaccurate. By comparing one set of papers 
with another we get not only new information but tests and 
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controls as to the accuracy and impartiality of witnesses which 
we can obtain in no other way. The most important transactions 
in diplomacy are carried on by conversation, and of the most 
momentous dialogues we often have no account in the archives 
of one of the parties to them. When we can use one record to 
check another we have illuminating evidence as to the character 
of those concerned. If Napoleon had taken the same pains as 
Metternich to provide historians with a full description of the 
famous interview at Dresden we should certainly find a very 
different account of it in the history books to-day. 

In some countries the importance of this work is now so well 
recognised that special machinery has been set up to make it 
more possible to carry it out. New photographic processes have 
made possible the transfer in mass of the records of one country 
to another. Thanks to the ubiquitous generosity of Mr. Rocke- 
feller the United States is thus obtaining possession of all the 
material in the foreign archives which bear on American history, 
not in extract or précis, but in facsimile. In one year over half 
@ million pages of diplomatic records from European archives 
were thus placed at the disposal of historians at Washington. 
Scandinavian historians with similar machinery are reproducing 
the records at Leningrad for the use of theirown scholars. On the 
saving of time and labour and energy by such means I need not 
dwell. 

It is of great importance also that we should extend the area 
from which we obtain our evidence of international history, and 
look at it not only from the point of view of Western Europe, as 
we have tended to do, or of the Great Powers, but from that of 
the countries of the Near, Middle and Far East, which have so 
often been the victims of the processes which we describe. Their 
records are, it is true, often of a fragmentary nature, and in some 
cases do not exist. But it is essential to utilise what can be 
discovered. That survey of “ Barbarian affairs,’ for example, 
which is now being investigated at Peiping by Professor Tsiang 
and others will undoubtedly affect many of the judgments which 
we have made of British policy in the Palmerstonian period. 
Already, too, there are young Western scholars who are learning 
Chinese in order to be able to interpret the contacts between East 
and West in the nineteenth century, a subject just as important 
a8 those of the earlier periods in which sinologues have been 
absorbed. Egypt is now giving us her own opinion on nineteenth- 
century diplomacy through her own scholars and from her own 
achives. A flood of new light may come from India and Persia. 
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For us to understand and master this new knowledge and incor. 
porate it in our standard histories and text-books will be a difficult 
task. Here in London we have the inestimable advantage of 
possessing to guide us the two Schools of Slavonic and Oriental 
Studies, where learning and statesmanship are happily inter- 
mingled. For all of us the Institute of Historical Research pro- 
vides an indispensable centre where the highest standards of 
scholarship are maintained, while the Royal Institute of Inter. 
national Affairs enables us to keep in touch with modern develop- 
ments which are just as important for the historian as the records 
themselves. 

How great a quantity of material from these is now available 
is hardly yet realised except by those who have to work in them. 
Much was, of course, printed and published in order to justify 
the acts of the executive to the legislative bodies and public 
opinion. But this was only a small portion of the whole, and was 
often meant to mislead rather than inform. Documents were 
not only truncated but in some cases drastically altered. No 
history of great value has been written from this source alone, 
The process had, however, great influence on the correspondence. 
Dispatches were more and more written with a view to possible 
publication, and the motives avowed in them were such as would 
look well in print rather than those which both writer and recipient 
knew were the real ones. This is true of many documents which 
remained secret, and historians are sometimes deceived by them, 
as the public was meant to be. The art of making up a Blue, 
Yellow or Green book deserves, indeed, more attention than has 
yet been paid to it, for by discovering what governments preferred 
to omit, and above all what they thought better to alter, in the 
record they submitted to the public, we get precious evidence of 
their real objects and motives. 

No doubt these are more freely avowed in their private letters, 
of which some remain in the archives, but a greater number are 
to be found only in the family records. Much of this material 
gets printed as time goes on, but it is often handled by those who 
are quite incapable of interpreting it. No one should be allowed 
the monopoly of private papers unless he is prepared to fit himself 
for the privilege by reading the public papers also; for the value 
of one source cannot be ascertained without a knowledge of the 
other. Yet more often than not the papers are entrusted to 
persons who have neither the training, intelligence nor industry 
sufficient for their task. It is the more welcome, therefore, that 
a habit is steadily growing of placing the family papers in a public 
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itory, where they are open to all, as has recently been the 
case with the papers of Aberdeen, Peel and Gladstone, whose 
biographers have revealed but a fragment of their lives. 

It is, however, in the public archives that by far the greatest 
quantity of material exists. The papers for the most part are 
easily read, and the ease increases as the century progresses. For 
this reason they can be utilised by those who would never face the 
preliminary training necessary to decipher the documents of earlier 
centuries. The result is that there is more jejune and inadequate 
work done on this material than almost any other kind of historical 
evidence. The great mass of unpublished documents makes it 
dificult for one worker to check another without great labour. 
Since ‘in any case only a small portion of the material can be 
actually quoted, writers often claim to have read papers which 
they haye never touched, much less perused. Even historians 
of reputation use the eyes and hands of others without acknowledg- 
ment, and serve up as their own work the results of researches into 
documents which they have never seen. In the British Foreign 
Office records, for example, it is comparatively simple, by reading 
the enclosures of one series of the Embassy archives, to give an 
appearance of having searched the papers of several different 
missions. No doubt as time goes on such pretences are exposed, 
but they often survive for an unconscionably long period. One 
test as to the quality of work done is whether universal negative 
statements can be made. Anyone can discover that a statesman 
did this or that on this occasion or the other. But when it can 
be established that he never did this or that we obtain a conclusion 
of an entirely different kind. 

Moreover, all kinds of documents are found in the archives, 
and sometimes those that are trivial in content, or mere records 
of routine transactions, contain valuable evidence of the methods 
and relations of the parties concerned. In other cases documents 
are found in them which have never been used for the purpose 
which they seem to fulfil. Dispatches are not always written on 
the date which they bear at their head. Sometimes they are 
written long afterwards to fill up a gap. Occasionally govern- 
ments even invent documents in order to justify their own pro- 
ceedings. In 1914 I called attention to this fact, and to illustrate 
itl used documents which were, owing to the labours of Professor 
Seton Watson, then much in our minds, the impudent forgeries 
by which Friedjung was deceived and which Masaryk had exposed. 
“Suppose,” I then wrote, ‘‘. . . a future historian had unearthed 
them a hundred years hence . . » he would have had no doubt of 
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the authenticity of the documents.” }_ There has been an amazi 
confirmation since then of the danger to which I referred; for, 
in spite of the exposure, one of the forged documents has been 
quoted in extenso, by one of the most widely read and authoritative 
of American historians, as a perfectly genuine piece of evidence 
of the attitude of the Serbian government in 1909. 

There is no need, however, to exaggerate the mystery of the 
craft. Sorel mocks at the crowd: “ Elle est insatiable de con- 
fidences ; elle a la passion du mystére dans les événements et de 
l’extraordinaire dans les explications.” * Bismarck indeed claimed 
that the best way to deceive the public was to tell it the truth, 
on which Lord Grey has the “ reflection that in Foreign Affairs 
generally more mischief and loss has been incurred owing to 
incredulity than credulity. Perhaps because the former is so 
much more common.” * The greater part of the negotiations 
between states is straightforward ‘enough and much ingenuity 
is sometimes wasted, especially by journalists, in attributing 
secret motives to perfectly obvious transactions. But it is also 
true that the very nature of diplomatic intercourse, where the 
agents on each side are negotiating on behalf of highly organised 
groups composed of many different elements, sometimes makes it 
necessary to use the oblique rather than the direct method to 
produce the ends desired. In some cases great efforts are made 
to cover the tracks of a negotiation, but nearly always in vain. 
For, as Calliéres pointed out over two centuries ago in his famous 
manual, “no departure of state can ever be made without great 
preparation, which entails the sharing of many secrets by many 
persons, and this is a danger against which it is almost impossible 
to guard even by those who take the greatest precautions.” * 

The first thing necessary for the historian is to understand the 
relations between the various human beings through whom the 
negotiations take place. A Foreign Minister before he makes a 
decision is subjected to the influence of Crown, Court, Cabinet, 
legislative bodies, vested interests, public opinion and the accumu- 
lated tradition of the civil service. In some form or other these 
influences are present at all periods in all modern states, and they 
must be weighed and estimated before the history of international 
intercourse can be understood. Some of them are exceedingly 
difficult to ascertain, since they leave no obvious trace in the 

1 The Study of Nineteenth-Century Diplomacy (1915), p. 28. 

* Nouveaux Hssais d'histoire et de critique (1898), p. 5. 

* Twenty-Five Years (1925), 1. 219. 


4 De la maniére de négocier avec les souverains (English translation by A. F. 
Whyte, 1919), p. 116. 
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principal records. No other country but our own has been allowed 
to view the nineteenth-century correspondence of its royal family 
to any great extent. The papers of George IV are indeed frag- 
mentary, but such as they are, with all the intimate details of a 
rather involved family history, they have not been withheld from 
us. William IV’s private papers consisted until recently of only one 
document. But the papers of Queen Victoria are, as you know, one 
of the most precious sources of international history that we possess, 
displaying to us not only royal influence but Cabinet secrets which 
we could not obtain from any other source. When we know the 
papers of the Romanovs, the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns 
to the same extent, many dark places will be revealed. Some 
documents have already come from Russia. But even the utter- 
most catastrophe has not given us access to the papers explaining 
the mysterious process by which the Hapsburgs controlled an 
empire that, as Bismarck informed Lord Rosebery, “ lasted four 
centuries, with nothing to hold it together but the memory of 
four centuries of misgovernment.”’ } 

Other influences on foreign policy are even more subtle and 
difficult to detect than the influence of the Crown itself. Thrones 
have camarillas about them, male and female. Favourites, 
mistresses, and confessors play their part in the nineteenth as 
well ag in the previous centuries. They are generally more con- 
cemed with private than public interests. But sometimes they 
have great power over those who make important decisions. 
What was the exact influence of Countess Castiglione on 
Napoleon III? or of their confessors on the Bourbon monarchs 
of Spain, France and Italy ? or of Orlov on the policy of Nicholas I 
of Russia ? or of some of the men who surrounded him on William 
llofGermany? The archives themselves contain much informa- 
tion on such points as these. It is the duty of diplomatists to 
know about them, and we took infinite trouble to find out all we 
could about them even as late as the great war. 

The Foreign Minister himself, even if he be also Prime Minister 
—# combination which Gladstone, with an eye on Lord Salisbury, 
thought positively shocking—has to discuss his policy with other 
ministers and take their advice or yield to their prejudices. Even 

i was not omnipotent, and in most states there is a con- 
stant struggle as to high policy. From the evidence of private 
letters we know how often in this country Cabinet Ministers 
directed their speeches as much against one another as against 
their Opponents. But the true inwardness of these matters is 

* The Marquess of Crewe, Lord Rosebery (1931), m. 675. 
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often difficult to find out. There is a certain loyalty to colleagues 
in most states, and the criticisms which Dilke and Randolph 
Churchill made to Bismarck’s emissaries of the governments of 
which they were members are fortunately rare in British history, 
Still, most Ministers have their moments of weakness, and often 
make a confidant of some old friend in the diplomatic circle, who 
invariably writes down all they have told him for the edification 
of some person or another, if not for his own Court. Others 
have wives, who are not always as discreet as those in England, 
of whom Count Vizthum reported that “‘as a rule they are so 
completely one with their husbands, that the latter have no secrets 
from them, and yet run no risk of imprudent revelations. The 
wife of a Minister is first and foremost his private secretary.” ! 
Yet even in England Melbourne exclaimed, ‘‘ What shall we do 
with Lady Holland in the Cabinet?” and Grey and Canning gave 
Princess Lieven something of the same confidence which she 
obtained in a fuller degree from Metternich and Guizot. Disraeli 
likewise could not exist without posturing for feminine eyes, with 
substantial results for the historian. From a combination of 
such sources, with due recognition of their intangible quality, 
we can often reconstruct the process by which policy came to be 
formulated in a Cabinet or Council. 

As the century goes on the permanent officials exercise more 
and more influence on the course of events. The dramatic 
revelations of the parts which Holstein and Sir Eyre Crowe played 
in the pre-War years have broken through the veil which obscured 
their actions from the public gaze. But the phenomenon is not, 
of course, a new one. It is as apparent at the beginning of the 
century as the end, though not so substantial, perhaps, and harder 
to detect since the official machinery was less obviously organised 
and left fewer records of its power behind it. It would be highly 
interesting to know the exact influence exerted by Hudelist on 
Metternich or by La Besnardiére on Talleyrand or by Bois-le- 
Comte on Villéle and Polignac. Often the Foreign Minister was 
directed from below far more than he himself realised or desired, 
and we can sometimes discover the process by which he was led 
to make a decision and record it in a dispatch or a note, when the 
writer himself was unconscious of the influence to which he was 
subjected. Lord Beauvale, who knew his job better than most 
ambassadors, once reported after an unsatisfactory interview with 
the Austrian Chancellor: ‘I therefore sent for a gentleman in 


1 St. Petersburg and London in the years 1852-64 (ed. Henry Reeve, 1887), 
1. 228. 
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Prince Metternich’s office, who possesses his full confidence, and 
after explaining the affair to him requested him to watch its 
progress and, if the dispatch should appear weak, to represent the 
propriety of strengthening it,” and he even prescribed the form 
in which it should be couched. “The change of Consul [in 
Serbia], he wrote on another occasion, “ was obtained by me 
not by a direct application to Prince Metternich, which I knew 
would fail, but by acting upon him through the military authorities 
without his knowing by whom they were put in motion.” } 

The Foreign Minister is, of course, always dependent to a 
great degree on his representatives at foreign Courts. Here 
divergences in outlook are normal and form part of the official 
and semi-official correspondence. Strong personalities like Bis- 
marck, however, generally tend to get the reports which they 
demand rather than the exact truth, in the same way as Ludendorf 
got them from his generals, and often with the same disastrous 
results. But foreign representatives have other means of 
influencing events than through their official chief. Palmerston’s 
fall is one notable example, while Napoleon III’s ambassadors 
rarely condescended to accept the ruling of his Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. To estimate the exact degree of confidence which 
exists between the Foreign Minister and each of his subordinates 
is one of the first necessities for an understanding of his policy. 

When we enter the parliamentary field new criteria have to 
be obtained. The debates themselves tell an important part 
of the story, but only part. “It is in the Cabinet alone that 
questions of foreign policy are settled,” Palmerston told Cobden. 
“We never consult parliament till after they are settled.” ? 
But the British parliament maintained throughout the century 
a constant contact with its Ministers on foreign affairs, which 
they could use with great advantage and repudiate only at their 
peril. Bismarck stated in his reflections that on the whole he 
thought it was easier to deceive the Tsar than the British parlia- 
ment, while Lord Salisbury put the same comparison into a more 
English dress when he wrote to Layard, “ it is a far easier matter 
toinduce the Czar to give up his policy than the House of Commons 
0 give up its whims.’ In other countries the traditions of 
parliamentary control were less firmly established, if they existed 
atall, Deputies were subject to the pressure of interests, in some 


’ Sir Frederick Lamb to Palmerston, 28 Feb. and 1 April, 1838: P.R.O., 
F.0. 7 (Austria), 271. 

* John Morley, Life of Richard Cobden (1881), 1. 231. 

, Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury, 11. (1921), p. 314. 
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cases disguised, in others flagrantly avowed. In most countries 
venality was not uncommon and temptation assumed many 
diverse forms. Here also the archives have much to reveal, singe 
a good diplomatist must study the Chambers as well as the 
Ministers. In some cases his activity goes further, especially in 
those countries where the constitution gives to legislative com- 
mittees a direct control of foreign affairs. Are we not told that 
the Elgin—-Marcy Treaty was prepared by lavish expenditure in 
Canada and floated to harbour in Washington in a sea of 
champagne ? 

The influence of public opinion on foreign affairs has only 
just begun to be seriously studied, and the methods by which we 
can measure it have not yet been discovered. One or two brilliant 
monographs have shown how the Press is at once a tool ands 
reflection of public opinion. From the beginning of the century 
statesmen and diplomatists subjected it to influence and control. 
Censorship in its cruder form died away to some extent after the 
age of Metternich, but huge sums of secret service money were 
employed in corrupting the Press. Vested interests were able 
to bid higher than governments, whose control rested more on their 
monopoly of certain kinds of information and honour and power 
than on the more obvious forms of bribery. Where political parties 
established their own journals prejudice was more openly avowed; 
but some Ministers have spent more effort in discovering a secret 
way into the editorial sanctum of an opposition paper than in 
fostering the organs of their own supporters. The archives are 
full of information on the subject, and there is more in those of 
other offices than the Foreign which have yet been hardly touched. 
Yet in all countries journals which could establish a reputation 
for independence exercised an influence far transcending that of 
their competitors. Even Bismarck and his jackals were sometimes 
outfaced and defeated, and in all countries it has been found that 
Press manipulation is a double-edged weapon. It is, however, 
always there, a recognisable but unmeasurable force, which is 
one of the greatest problems of the historian of international 
affairs ; as it is of the statesmen who direct them. 

Behind these activities were the economic forces which some 
would have us believe are the only realities in history. No one 
would deny their immense power, but they shared it with religion, 
race, nationality and that kind of inertia which is sometimes 
called instinct and sometimes reaction. Studies are now appear- 
ing of the influence of finance and economic power on inter- 
national affairs which have at least revealed how difficult the 
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problem is. The connections of Metternich with the Rothschilds 
and of Bismarck with Bleichréder are no doubt important, but 
of their real significance we are still in doubt. The whole history 
of China’s relations with the western world shows to how great 
a degree the interest of one portion of the trading community 
could determine high policy. The activity of armament firms 
in later years is a commonplace of history, but their special control 
of the Press and their influence on statesmen and officials has yet 
to be analysed and displayed by irrefutable evidence. When 
shall we have the intimate records of the great financial houses, 
the great colonial firms, and the gigantic combinations into which 
the armaments industry grew? The few glimpses that we get 
of this world, whose defence of its interests was unsleeping and 
entrusted to highly paid brains, show how much there is yet to be 
learnt of the motor forces which make international history. 

On the other hand, there are the forces of organised labour 
and the religious, humanitarian and pacific movements. They 
were often derided and often gave occasion for derision; yet they 
often also influenced the work of diplomatists and statesmen to 
a high degree, and sometimes garnered the fruit of their labours 
long after their first crude efforts had been made. Wilberforce 
was for some time regarded as an amiable visionary by those in 
office, though never by Pitt, but he became a force with which 
every colonial Power in the world had to reckon. Even the Peace 
societies obtained some results, and their efforts can be traced in 
treaties from the Declaration of Paris to the Declaration of 
london. But they had so little trust in those in power that their 
main idea seems to have been to take the great decisions altogether 
out of the hands of the governments, who not unnaturally there- 
fore paid but little attention to them. The same fact was in a 
sense true of prophets like Mazzini and Marx, but these appealed 
to elemental forces before which all governments have to bend, 
and we recognise that they are ultimately more important than 
Cavour or Bismarck. 

History itself has been one of the greatest influences on the 
course of international affairs. The great men of action have 
always used it to test and train themselves. Moltke translated 
nearly the whole of Gibbon into German, probably with as much 
advantage to his strategy as Gibbon derived for his history from 
his service in the militia ; while each generation has sought in the 
past argument, encouragement, and experience. 

Much, therefore, is demanded from those who seek to under- 
stand and interpret it. In 1895 Acton ranked Treitschke with 

No. 70.—vob. xvi. I 
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Mommsen as one of the two greatest living writers. But we 
recognise that to interpret history in this day in the manner of 
Treitschke is not merely to lack virtue but to lack intelligence, 
The founder of the Stevenson Chairs has laid down in the Trust 
deeds that the holders of them shall so far as possible eschew 
national bias. The conditions of even the most generous and 
sagacious of donors must always be carefully considered. But in 
this case the condition is merely one which should be implicit in 
all the work of all universities. If it be consciously violated in 
the teaching of international history the result can only be 
ultimately to destroy the authority and reputation of the historian 
himself. That it is yet denied in many countries through the 
pressure of mob or dictator is unfortunately only too true, but in 
such cases historical science has ceased to exist or only lives 
underground. Where academic freedom is universally enjoyed 
there is no reason except mental decay why any teacher should 
seek to serve national interests by a process which is now not 
merely ineffective but ridiculous. 

The real temptation of the historian is, I think, of a subtler 
kind. He must constantly seek processes by which he can reduce 
the mass of his material into such a shape as to convey his dis- 
coveries to others. It is hard sometimes, when evidence drawn 
from a number of different sources seems to work out into 4 
perfect whole, not to disregard, or at least slur over, that incon- 
venient exception which blurs the picture composed after so much 
labour and thought. But it is by such simplifications that the 
greatest errors are introduced into historical writings, and they 
are far harder to detect, and of greater influence, than those that 
are produced by party or national bias. There is always a public 
for a point of view. But it is the duty of the historian to survey 
the problem from every side. Simplification, if it comes at all, 
must come from a deeper analysis or a greater effort of the 
imagination, which leaves each fragment of evidence in its proper 
place. And even when some solid conclusion has been established, 
we know that it is but a base from which the next stage of the 
journey must begin. For the main justification of the study of 
history is that it is a quest that never ends. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 
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SOME HISTORIES OF TOWNS 


A History of Clare, Suffolk. By Guapys A. THorNTON. 1930. 
xxii + 244 pp. Cambridge, Heffer. 10s. 6d. 

The Parish of St. Nicholas, Abingdon, and other papers. By 
A. E. Preston. 1929. xiv + 506 pp. Oxford University 
Press. 21s. 

The History of Scarborough. Edited by Artuur ROWNTREE. 
1931. xix + 456 pp. Dent. 2ls. 

The History of Hitchin. By R. L. Hinz. 1929. Two volumes, 
348 + 536 pp. Allen & Unwin. 16s. each volume. Hitchin 
Worthies. By R. L. Hinz. 1932. 399 pp. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 

The Story of Winchester. By W. Lioyp Woop.ianp. 1932. 
xvi + 286 pp. Dent. 5s. 6d. 

Cardiff. By H. M. Tuompson. 1931. xv + 213 pp. Cardiff, 
William Lewis. 12s. 6d. 

The English Country Town. By Guy PaRsLok. 1932. xx + 196 pp. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

Southampton, a Civic Survey. Edited by P. Forp. 1931. 99 pp. 
Oxford University Press. 30s. 


Tue standard of English local history is rising. An author 
is now expected to know something more than the elements of 
Latin and in most cases is able to decipher medieval records. 
The first five of the books mentioned above contain, in varying 
amounts, material acquired from old records which has never been 
in print before. But there remains a slight touch of the old 
manner. Just as there is a kind of English peculiar to the parish 
magazine, so local history has its appropriate style; it should be 
genteel, as befits the amateur. The readers were assumed to be 
only half educated, and if they were supplied with facts, the pills 
must be sugar-coated with jocularity or moralising; and if such 
old friends were mentioned as the monks, the Reformation, the 
Recusants, Ship Money, Oliver Cromwell, etc., the reader was 
told what he ought to think on these points. There is still a 
trace of this in English local history, but not in the two books that 
are placed first. Like local historians in France or Germany, they 
assume that their readers are as well educated as the readers of 
national history, and that they are to be supplied with hard facts 
for their minds, and if there are any lessons to be drawn for their 
souls, they may draw them for themselves. 


12 
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Miss Thornton wrote the history of the parish of Clare jn 
Suffolk as a thesis for the degree of Ph.D. in the University of 
London, and with a few additions has produced it as a book. 
The place had a castle, a Priory of Friars of which there ig g 
cartulary, a borough, and a church with a rich chantry, in addition 
to a manor. It gave its name to one of the leading baronial 
families of England and has, in some respects, better material 
than usual for a local history, because it passed ultimately into 
the hands of the king, whereby a fine series of ministers’ accounts 
and manorial court rolls is to be found in the Public Record 
Office. Miss Thornton has used this material admirably to 
reconstruct the history and geography of the place and the life 
and customs of the people. The church records happen to be 
scanty and the borough records have all perished, for there must 
have been some records once. In the time of Domesday ther 
were 43 burgenses, but the place never grew and the population 
was always about 400 to 600. Miss Thornton shows that the 
lord of the manor decided who might be admitted to the body 
of burgesses, and took from them a small entrance fee, and in 
return granted them permanent stalls in the market place. In 
the fifteenth century the burgesses rented the market from the 
lord of the manor for £6 a year and themselves had the right of 
admitting new members to their body; and at this time the 
burgesses must have had some officials to receive the moneys 
and keep the accounts, but we have no record about them. At 
the end of the fifteenth century the annual fair dwindled away; 
and though Clare was always a borough, the burgesses ceased to 
be a community or gild of any kind. The book is a scholarly 
piece of work, as would be expected, and well written. It con- 
tains chapters on the woollen trade in Suffolk in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Mr. Preston describes his volume as three prolegomena to the 
medieval history of Abingdon “ still unfinished,” and states that 
they are “ accidental,” in the sense that in making searches for 
his main subject he met with evidence which cleared up three 
obscure points, (1) the origin of the very eccentric parish of St. 
Nicholas, (2) the origin of the manor of Fitz-Harris, (3) the 
existence of a school at Abingdon in the Middle Ages. It is 
much to be hoped that Mr. Preston will be able to carry his work 
further; for there is no history of Abingdon Abbey or Abingdon 
town that is of value, and it is a difficult subject, as so little 
survives of the records of the Abbey. The whole of this volume 
is entirely new, and should be welcomed by the readers of HisToRY 
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as an addition to our sum of knowledge. The part which will 
be of most interest to the world is the proof that there was a 

r school in the Middle Ages for day-boys and boarders 
just outside the wall of the Abbey; it is mentioned in the reign 
of Edward III and in all probability it existed a century earlier. 
Mr. Preston, by means of a survey of the town made in 1554, is 
able to show its exact situation. The book has a very fine index, 
and is supplied with ample Appendices, in which the author gives 
the main documents on which his conclusions are based. He 
has two important qualities for one who writes history: he 
knows that disbelief is the beginning of wisdom, and, verifying 
his references, he traces things to their source. 

The History of Scarborough, edited by Mr. Arthur Rowntree, 
is a composite volume. Dr. Mortimer Wheeler deals with Pre- 
historic Scarborough (pp. 9-40) with an appendix on all the early 
linear earthworks in England; Mr. R. G. Collingwood describes 
the Roman signalling station and the organisation of the ‘‘ Saxon 
shore” (pp. 41-51); Professor Hamilton Thompson writes on 
the church of Scarborough down to the present time, with a list 
of the vicars and patrons (pp. 51-101); Miss Jean Rowntree deals 
with the town as a fully developed borough from 1163 to 1500 
(pp. 102-41); the editor gives the history of the Castle, and also 
of the harbour in the Middle Ages; Professor A. J. Grant traces 
the history of the town in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
and the editor in five very thorough chapters carries the history 
from 1626, when the Spa was discovered, to the present time. 
The book is full of maps and illustrations, and references are 
given for every statement that is made; the index is useful, 
but omits several names. There are disadvantages in a volume 
of this form, for the medieval history is scattered over four 
chapters, each of which deals with the whole period; but the 
advantage of securing the help of such experts is obvious to all. 
This ought to be the standard history for a hundred years to 
come, but there is still room for a work on medieval Scarborough. 
The borough possesses a White Book to which there are frequent 
references by the writers of the chapters on medieval Scarborough, 
but apparently it has never been printed. Until the White Book 
and the borough charters are in print, the history of early Scar- 
borough cannot be satisfactory; for a student must have the 
words of the original and their context before he can accept 
deductions from these early records. 

The History of Hitchin in two large volumes, with a third 
Volume called Hitchin Worthies, is a remarkable work. Hitchin 
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was a large manor of ancient demesne, and, so far as the Middle 
Ages are concerned, its records are not very good. No court roll 
exists before 1471; and although it had a Priory of Friars and 
a small Priory of Gilbertines, very little is known about them, 
Mr. Hine shows that he and others have duly searched at the 
British Museum and the Record Office for all evidence about 
Hitchin, and his collection of the early wills of Hitchin folk is 
unusually good. But it is for the history from 1500 onwards 
that the work is particularly striking. Hitchin was only a large 
village, which a century ago began to grow into a town, but the 
number of residents in Hitchin who have become prominent is 
astonishing—Frederic Seebohm, Sir Henry Bessemer, Sir Henry 
Hawkins (afterward Lord Brampton), George Chapman the poet, 
William Bromfield, Quaker and spy, and others; their lives ar 
told in full in the third volume and in many cases with informa- 
tion hitherto unknown. In addition we have the lives of the 
two great poachers of Hitchin, told with much sympathy by one 
who is a man of law and a man of peace. The chapter on High- 
ways and Byways, based upon records preserved at Hitchin, 
gives as good an idea of the roads before the days of turnpikes 
as can be found anywhere. Probably the secret of this fullness 
of detail for the history of the last three centuries is that Mr. 
Hine has in his possession five manuscript histories of Hitchin, 
of which the earliest was planned in 1720, and has been collecting 
materials all his life. There are very few places of this size, 
about which such a detailed history could be written. 

The Story of Winchester, one of the Medieval Towns series, 
a neat little volume and illustrated, pays special attention to the 
historical remains of the town. One who after reading this book 
spent two or three days at Winchester would find that it served 
as an admirable guide-book. The author, Mr. Lloyd Woodland, 
does not claim to have made new discoveries, but he is abreast 
of the many that have been made within the last thirty years; 
and even those who know Winchester well will find much that 
is new tothem. The seal for the recognisance of debts, described 
on p. 108, is not the same as the City seal. 

Mr. H. M. Thompson, the author of Cardiff to the Dominance 
of Cromwell, states in his Introduction that he was uncertain 
whether a new history of Cardiff was required; his book, he 
confesses, adds nothing to what has already been printed some- 
where, but he says that the new discoveries which have been 
made are not recorded in any one place, and in consequence he 
compiled this very readable book. The price is on the dear side. 
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Mr. Parsloe’s book on the English Country Town is, as he 
points out, “not a work of research.” He has read many books 
about country towns, and his purpose is to show that they have 
a character of their own. This is very true; whereas large towns 
are cosmopolitan, and one much like another, in small towns the 
men are of one type and blood, and each town has its character. 
Specially true is it that in the Middle Ages the country towns 
were a thing apart. Between burgesses and the landed gentry 
there was a great gulf; they did not intermarry, and the burgess 
did not aim at rising to become a knight or earl. The country 
town was a@ microcosm and had little connection with, and 
little interest in, the macrocosm of the State. It desired to be 
left alone and to develop as it liked; and during the Wars of the 
Roses it stood aside and was indifferent. Mr. Parsloe follows his 
authorities, and as it will be long before the histories of country 
towns are all scholarly, he falls into errors. The corporations 
did not repair the roads in boroughs (p. 105) until recent times, 
and a merchant gild was not a gild of “‘ rich merchants ” (p. 32), 
but a gild of tradesmen. But his book is pleasant and suggestive 
and full of interesting facts. 

The civic survey of Southampton has been prepared for the 
Southampton Civic Society. It deals with the town as it is and 
gives statistics about the schools, museums, trams, docks, gas 
supply, electricity, etc., together with maps and plans. It is a 
fine piece of work, and will be of value to those who study social 
and economic conditions. 
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PRINCE BULOW AND HIS MEMOIRS 


The Memoirs of Prince Bilow. Translated by G. Duntop and 
F. A. Voieut. Vol. 1, 1897-1903, xxi + 639 pp.; vol. n, 
1903-9, xv + 534 pp.; vol. m1, 1909-19, xii + 373 pp; 
vol, tv, 1847-97, xv + 710 pp. Putnam. 25s. each volume, 


In the vast literature on the origins of the war Prince Biilow’s 
Memoirs hold a place apart. Most of the statesmen who occupied 
themselves with foreign affairs in the last decade of peace have 
told their tale or begun to tell it, but none of them has covered 
so much ground in so much detail. Lord Grey’s survey of the 
crowded years before the catastrophe only fills a single volume 
of moderate size. Izvolsky caied-at the age of sixty-three, when 
his narrative had only reached his appointment as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in 1906. Bethmann’s pathetic apologia begins 
in 1909, that of Sazonoff in 1910, that of Poincaré in 1912. 
Biilow’s narrative, on the other hand, composed at leisure during 
the decade which followed the defeat of the Central Powers, 
fills four stout volumes and covers seventy years of his life. 

The veteran statesman resisted all appeals to allow publica- 
tion during his lifetime, and his readers benefit by a decision 
which enabled him to write with complete freedom of his master, 
his friends, and his foes. Like other holders of high office in 
the last anxious period of peace he has been as bitterly attacked 
by his own countrymen as by critics beyond the frontier. In 
his Imperial Germany, published in 1913 and partially rewritten 
in 1916, he adroitly defended his handiwork; but that remark- 
able book was written to form part of a vast co-operative glori- 
fication of German achievement during the first twenty-five 
years of the reign of William Il. In such a work there was no 
place for criticism. ‘Though he had lost his post and his master’s 
favour, he was not wholly free; for Kiderlen had regained his 
footing after a decade of disgrace, and Biilow would have been 
more than human if he had burned his boats. But with WilliamIl 
in exile, Germany a republic, and the leading figures of the 
imperial régime dead or in retirement, there was nothing t 
prevent the ex-Chancellor from saying exactly what he thought, 
and he used his opportunity to the full. Like Poincaré he fights 
with the gloves off, hitting out sharply and sometimes savagely 
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at men who put obstacles in his path or criticised his character 
and policy. Germany is poorer in political memoirs than 

or France; but this massive autobiography finds a 
place in the first class of this category, yielding in interest and 
importance—so far as Germany is concerned—to the Reflections 
and Recollections of Bismarck alone. 

If it is broadly true to say that Bismarck’s apologia enhanced 
his reputation, it is equally incontestable that Biilow has damaged 
his own fame beyond repair. From a literary point of view 
alone are the Memoirs a success, for he wrote nearly as well as 
he talked. His culture was extraordinarily wide, and he had 
met almost every celebrity of his time. Nowhere else shall we 
find such a portrait-gallery of Bismarckian and post-Bismarckian 
Germany, and none of the leading statesmen among his con- 
temporaries possessed such a wide circle of acquaintances in 
foreign lands. Though a patriotic German he was also some- 
thing of a cosmopolitan, loving Italy next to his own country, 
happy in Paris, and meeting historical scholars on easy terms. 
His critics may rightly challenge the intrinsic value of his testi- 
mony, but no one can deny its compelling interest. 

The gravest faults of his scintillating work are to be found 
on the moral plane. It has been wittily remarked that Biilow 
is the first man to have committed suicide after his own death. 
Many of his portraits, from the Kaiser downwards, have aroused 
angry protest; but no one has suggested a lack of accuracy in 
delineating his own features. From a historical point of view 
the Memoirs are in many ways disappointing, for they are full 
of omissions and misrepresentations, and they are curiously 
meagre in the field of foreign affairs. But as a contribution to 
our knowledge of the man himself they are beyond price. No 
friend could have painted such an intimate portrait, and no 
foe could have revealed to a similar extent his vanity and mean- 
ness of soul. It is a psychological riddle how so accomplished 
«man of the world could forget that he was damaging himself 
far more than those he attacked. The chief surprise of the book 
is the discovery that the most brilliant figure on the German 
stage since Bismarck was not quite a gentleman, Who else 
could have stooped to reveal unsavoury secrets of the private 
life of well-known public men? ‘There is already a small library 
of protest and correction, the substantial co-operative volume 
Front wider Biilow, edited by Thimme, heading the list. A 
survey of his political career must naturally keep in view his 
own interpretations, but we fortunately possess abundant original 
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material which renders possible an independent judgment, 
Some thirty volumes of Die Grosse Politik form the groundwork 
of our knowledge of his diplomacy, and light streams in from 
the archives of many lands. 

The volume on his apprenticeship was the last of the four 
to be written, for Biilow was over seventy when he began to 
dictate his Memoirs, and he was anxious first to complete the 
story of his twelve years of power. Finding himself in good 
health when that task was accomplished, he added a shorter 
volume on the decade following his fall, and wound up with 
a detailed survey of his earlier years. Though somewhat prolix 
and occasionally lacking in taste, the latter is the most accept- 
able of the four, since he has fewer old scores to pay off. It is 
indeed a story of roses, roses all the way. He belonged to one 
of the oldest of Prussian families. His father was a friend of 
Bismarck from the Frankfurt days and served as Foreign Minister 
in the ’seventies till the day of-his death. All doors at Court, 
in the diplomatic world, and in society were open to the good- 
looking young man who had fought bravely in the war of 1870, 
and he climbed up the steps of the official ladder in half the 
capitals of Europe. Six years at Paris after the Berlin Con- 
gress, four years at St. Petersburg under Alexander III, five 
years as Minister at Bucharest, four years as Ambassador at 
Rome—such were the later stages of an odyssey in which he 
learned the secrets of the diplomatic art. In 1897, when the 
long-expected call to the Wilhelmstrasse arrived, he might well 
have felt satisfied with his fortune and himself. His ready wit, 
wide culture, linguistic proficiency, oratorical gifts and personal 
charm were known to all. His delightful wife and her clever 
mother, Donna Laura Minghetti, made Italy his second home. 
He was a friend of Eulenburg, who at that time possessed the 
ear of the Kaiser and who helped to secure his appointment. 
He had never quarrelled with the Bismarcks. He was a persona 
grata to Hohenlohe, to Holstein, the oracle of the Foreign Office, 
and above all to the Kaiser himself. He was only forty-eight 
and in excellent health. He had no powerful enemies and no 
serious rivals. His qualifications for the post were beyond 
dispute, and the Chancellorship itself lay not far ahead. For 
Hohenlohe was seventy-eight and the monarch was beginning to 
look round for a younger man. 

The international situation in 1897 was not without difi- 
culties, for three costly errors had been made since the old pilot 
had been dropped seven years before. The refusal to renew the 
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secret treaty of re-insurance with Russia when its first triennial 
term ended in 1890 was a grave blunder, for it removed the 
last obstacle to the drift of Russia towards France. The inter- 
vention, in company with Russia and France, to rob Japan of 
the choicest fruits of her victory over China incensed a nation 
whose strength was under-estimated and who knew how to 
wait for the day of revenge. And finally the Kruger telegram 
ended the cordial relations between the British Empire and the 
new Germany, and taught the man in the street in both countries 
to think of each other for the first time as potential foes. Diplo- 
matic mistakes are always difficult and usually impossible to 
undo, but a skilful pilot can sometimes limit the range of the 
disaster. The most obvious duty was to keep the Triple Alliance 
in good repair, a task which at the moment presented no special 
difficulty, since the Ballplatz under Goluchowski was playing for 
safety in the Balkans, and in Italy Crispi’s tradition of hostility 
to France had not yet been overcome. The test of Biilow’s 
statesmanship, it was clear, would have to be sought in his 
handling of the other Great Powers. 

Though Russia was now the ally of France, both the Wilhelm- 
strasse and William II had striven to maintain the wires to St. 
Petersburg. Bismarck’s simple recipe had been to get out of 
the way of the Russian steam-roller in the Near East, and to 
encourage his neighbour to turn his face towards Asia. It was 
asking too much of his successors that they should confine 
themselves strictly to this cautious policy, for Weltpolitik had 
come into fashion, with its prizes and its risks. The year 1897 
which witnessed the summons of Biilow to the helm was also 
the starting-point of a bolder policy on both fronts. For 
Marschall entered on his memorable tenure of the Embassy at 
Constantinople, and Tirpitz was sent to the Admiralty to build 
up @ formidable fleet. There were plausible arguments for both 
courses, since Germany was advancing rapidly in power and 
wealth. But the attempted domination of Turkey was bound 
to arouse the suspicions of St. Petersburg, and a potential 
challenge to our naval supremacy was certain to deflect British 
policy into a new path. To pursue both aims at the same time 
was to incur a danger of isolation which all the glamour of Welt- 
politik would fail to outweigh. The main difference between 
Bismarck and his successors was that the latter, trusting over- 
much in the armed strength of their country, abandoned his 
saving principle of limited liability. The hostility of France 
was acknowledged to be incurable. Germany could perhaps 
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afford a second foe, but not a third. It is the supreme eon. 
demnation of Biilow’s statesmanship that at his fall he left the 
relations of Berlin with St. Petersburg, Paris and London wong 
than he found them. Though he was never the dictator of 
policy, as Bismarck had been for twenty-eight years, he must 
bear the main responsibility not only for advice that he tendered 
but for the blunders which he covered with his name. 

The handling of his eastern neighbours affords the least 
ground for censure. The ostentatious flirtations of William 
with Abdul Hamid at a time when western Europe was ringing 
with denunciations of the Armenian massacres were followed by 
his spectacular journey to Turkey in 1898, on which Biilow 
accompanied him, and by the Bagdad railway concession of 
1899. From the first the rulers of Russia watched the new 
orientation with resentment, not only at the emergence of a 
competing influence at Constantinople, but at the unwelcome 
prospect of a rejuvenated Turkey. On the surface friendly 
relations were maintained between the Courts and Governments, 
and the war with Japan brought a working partnership which 
culminated in the Bjérké Pact; but with the restoration of peace 
in 1905 Russia’s need of Germany was at an end, the Bjérkd 
Pact became a scrap of paper, and the Triple Entente loomed 
up on the horizon. Russia, after all, was the ally of France, 
and the Kaiser’s notion of a Russo—-Franco—German league under 
his personal leadership was a midsummer night’s dream. 

Biilow’s relations with Great Britain form a melancholy 
chapter in his official career. His direct knowledge of England 
was confined to brief visits, and he never understood our char- 
acter and outlook. When the avowed hostility of France and 
Russia prompted Chamberlain to make his first advances to 
Berlin in the spring of 1898, a situation arose which a skilful 
diplomacy might have been expected to turn to account. For 
though Salisbury was satisfied with our traditional policy of 
isolation, Chamberlain was not the only one of his colleagues 
to covet a powerful friend on the Continent. The secret agree- 
ment relating to spheres of influence in the Portuguese colonies 
signed in August 1898 seemed a happy augury of harmonious 
co-operation, but the settlement of the Samoa question proved 
far more difficult. Samoa, explained Biilow, was a symbol of 
Germany’s colonial ambitions, and he pressed German claims 
with a rough vigour that Salisbury professed himself unable to 
understand. The outbreak of the South African war compelled 
us to compromise, and the Kaiser’s ensuing visit to Windsor— 
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the first since the Kruger telegram—was warmly appreciated 
by the whole nation. Salisbury had lost his wife and did not 
appear; but Biilow and Chamberlain engaged in conversations 
which bore fruit in the Colonial Secretary’s celebrated suggestion 
of a working partnership between Great Britain, Germany and 
the United States. To his anger and dismay the expected 
response from Biilow was not forthcoming, for the popular 
detestation of the Boer war throughout Germany compelled 
him to pour water into Chamberlain’s wine. The Colonial 
Secretary continued to advocate an Anglo-German rapproche- 
ment; but he never forgave him for the snub, and indeed the 
distrust of the German statesman thus engendered in British 
official circles remained to the end. 

Biilow’s conduct throughout the South African war was 
serupulously correct, and he repeatedly explained to the Reichstag 
that it was not in the interest of Germany to quarrel with Great 
Britain about the Boers. He had sent warnings to Kruger 
through the Dutch Government to avert a hopeless struggle 
by timely compromise. His counsels had been unheeded and 
he washed his hands of the result. Compared with France and 
Russia, Germany was still considered a friendly Power; and as 
the conflict dragged wearily on Chamberlain turned once more to 
Berlin at the opening of 1901. Russia’s ambitions in the Far 
East were steering Britain and Japan towards partnership, and 
distrust of Russia was felt as deeply by Lansdowne, the new 
Foreign Secretary, as by Chamberlain himself. At this stage 
Eckardstein declared that Lansdowne proposed an Anglo-German 
alliance, whereas Lansdowne informed the Cabinet that the 
proposal had emanated from Eckardstein. The latter version 
is by far the most probable; for the Foreign Secretary would 
not have dreamed of taking such an important step without 
obtaining the approval of his colleagues, and Eckardstein is an 
unreliable witness. However it started, the question of an 
alliance was now for the first time officially discussed; but the 
conditions of success were lacking. Salisbury roundly declared 
that its risks outweighed its advantages, and when the Wilhelm- 
strasse explained that a partnership, if made at all, must be 
with the Triple Alliance as a whole, the discussions came to an 
end. There had never been much life in them, for Eckardstein 
appears to have acted at the beginning without instructions, and 
neither side was willing to be the first to put anything on paper. 
No soreness was left, for neither of the parties was anxious for a 
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Biilow cannot be justly blamed for refusing an offer of ap 
Anglo-German alliance that was never officially proposed. Great 
Britain was unpopular in Germany; but the main reason for 
his unresponsive attitude was his fear of impairing such con- 
fidence in Germany as Russia still retained. Her weakness had 
not yet been revealed on the Manchurian battle-fields, and the 
contingent estrangement of the colossus might well appear a 
formidable liability. Yet can we assert that the Wilhelmstrasge 
made the best use of the friendly sentiments of Chamberlain and 
Lansdowne during the anxious years when we had South Africa 
on our hands? The importance of British friendship was in- 
sufficiently recognised at Berlin. Despite the explicit warnings 
of Chamberlain, Biilow and Holstein dismissed the possibility of 
our rapprochement with either France or Russia, and counted 
on us one day finding ourselves in desperate need of German 
support. Why then, they argued, make an _ unsatisfactory 
bargain instead of waiting till better terms were available! 
Time, they believed, was on their side. 

It proved to be a ruinous miscalculation, and the prophets 
themselves were largely responsible for the failure of their smiling 
forecast. If they could make no direct response to Chamberlain’s 
advances for fear of alienating Russia, they could at least avoid 
the alienation of England by their policy at home and abroad. 
The Boer war would not last forever. The friendship of Russia— 
the ally of France and the rival of Austria—was highly precarious, 
and England might after all have more than one string to her 
bow. British citizens were angered by the unbridled hostility 
displayed by unofficial Germany during the South African war. 
The hot resentment would have cooled, as it had cooled after 
the Kruger telegram; but before time had begun its healing 
work, German policy in Morocco and on the high seas banished 
all hope of a genuine reconciliation. The two countries drifted 
rapidly apart. The co-operation of the governments in the 
coercion of Venezuela was angrily resented by the British public; 
partnership in the Bagdad railway enterprise, desired both by 
Balfour and Lansdowne, was wrecked by a popular outcry; 
King Edward’s visit to Paris in 1903 inaugurated a rapprochement 
with France; and with the visit of the King and Lord Selborne 
to Kiel in 1904 the potential challenge of the German fleet 
became clear. To observant eyes it was already evident that 
Biilow’s vision of a suppliant England was unlikely to materialise. 

Soon after the humiliation which inaugurated his long reign 
at the Quai d’Orsay, Delcassé resolved to establish French pre- 
ponderance in Morocco by agreements with the other Powers 
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concerned. Italy was squared by the recognition of her ambi- 
tions in Tripoli, and Prinetti’s secret treaty promised neutrality 
in the event of a Franco-German war. British opposition was 
pought off by the recognition of our occupation of Egypt. Spain 
was won over by a secret arrangement defining her zone of 
influence in north Morocco. It was a masterly performance, 
marred at the end by a surprising blunder. While Italy, Great 
Britain and Spain were handsomely paid for their acquiescence, 
formidable Germany was ignored on the pretext that she was 
not a Mediterranean Power, and the Anglo-French treaty was 
not officially communicated to the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Deleassé’s faux pas afforded a fresh and searching test of 
Billow’s statesmanship. That he should tamely submit to such 
derogatory treatment was out of the question, for a Great Power 
must think of its prestige, and in Morocco German commerce 
was forging rapidly ahead. Germany had an indubitable right 
to be consulted in any arrangements; but how should that 
right be asserted? France was now rich in friends, and we 
had explicitly promised our diplomatic support. In pressing 
her claims to consideration or compensation it was desirable 
for German statesmen as far as possible to avoid antagonising 
the British Empire. Biilow’s public references to the newly- 
concluded treaty were friendly enough, but we discover from 
the Grosse Politik that he was merely biding his time. Russia 
was engaged in the Japanese war, unable to render her ally 
assistance, and Biilow waited for France to take a step which 
could be plausibly represented as an open challenge to German 
rights. The moment arrived at the opening of 1905, when the 
French Minister at Tangier visited Fez with a programme of 
reforms and, according to the Moroccan government, claimed. to 
speak in the name of Europe. The statement was categorically 
denied both by the envoy and his chief, but it was believed by 
the Wilhelmstrasse and the German people. In any case it 
seemed clear that Morocco was about to become a second Tunis. 

Two courses were open to the statesmen of Germany. The 
first was to demand compensation on the model of France’s 
agreements with Italy, Great Britain and Spain. The second 
was to checkmate French ambitions, to stiffen the back of the 
Sultan, and to ask no special privileges for herself. Biilow and 
Holstein chose the latter, and at Tangier their decision was 
stridently proclaimed. The Kaiser, who was always ready for 
compromise in Morocco, was on this occasion obeying the instruc- 
tions of his advisers. For the next few weeks Biilow seemed 
to be carrying everything before him. The Sultan disentangled 
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himself from the stifling embraces of France; invitations to 
Conference were issued from Fez; Delcassé, who advised hig 
colleagues to decline, was thrown out of office; and Biilow was 
rewarded with the title of Prince. 

It was a Pyrrhic victory. For a year Delcassé had beep 
playing with fire, and his colleagues were glad to be rid of him, 
for France was in no position to fight. But the menaces from 
Berlin were deeply resented, and the bonds between Paris and 
London were automatically tightened. There is no trace in 
the British archives of the offer of armed support and an alliance 
of which Delcassé boasted to the Cabinet. But Lansdowne 
expressed his personal opinion to the German ambassador that 
if Germany forced hostilities the British people would stand by 
France. The détente of 1904 had grown into the entente of 1905. 
France quickly recovered from the shock, and Rouvier, who now 
combined the Foreign Office with the Premiership, proved less 
yielding than had been anticipated. He grudgingly accepted the 
invitation to the Conference on an agreed programme, and the 
meeting was arranged at Algeciras for January 1906. Having pro- 
claimed Germany the champion of Moroccan independence, Biilow 
could not suddenly turn round and arrange a deal with France. 
Moreover, he believed, or professed to believe, that his fight for 
the open door in Morocco would receive widespread support. 

He was quickly undeceived, for at Algeciras Germany found 
herself almost alone. Great Britain and Russia supported France 
through thick and thin. Italy’s Francophil attitude, the first- 
fruits of the secret pact, excited general surprise. Austria 
played the part of “a brilliant second,” but she never gave 
carte blanche to her ally. The wearisome negotiations turned 
mainly on the control of the police in the ports, and after 
stout struggle Biilow accepted a compromise. Neither the 
Chancellor nor his master desired war, for the independence 
and integrity of Morocco were recognised, while commercial 
equality was guaranteed. He could claim—as he claims again 
in his Memoirs—that France was prevented from gobbling up 
Morocco, that Germany established her claim to be consulted, 
and that the commercial rights of all nations were confirmed. 
But the plain facts of the situation rebutted such facile optimism. 
Only a momentary check had been administered to French 
ambitions. ‘The Anglo-French partnership revealed its strength, 
and the Triple Entente was not far away. Holstein, who had 
vainly opposed the final surrender on the police, lived to confess 
that his Moroccan policy was a mistake, since the nerves of the 
Chancellor and the Kaiser were unequal to the risks of war. 
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Biilow retained his high office for three years longer, but 
shadows began to creep over the landscape. The strain of the 
Algeciras Conference caused a fainting-fit in the Reichstag, and 
during the period of convalescence the thoughts of his master 
turned to the choice of a successor. Had there been an obvious 
competitor the change might have come at once, for the inter- 
national position of Germany was rapidly deteriorating. The 

Russian Convention of 1907 was followed by co-operation 
in the field of Macedonian reform, and the new intimacy was 
advertised by King Edward’s visit to Reval in June 1908. 
Meanwhile the rapid growth of the German fleet caused our 
uneasiness to grow into alarm. The Kaiser had been docile 
enough in Morocco, but in regard to the fleet he would brook 
no interference. The well-meant but tactless letter to Lord 
Tweedmouth was launched without the Chancellor’s knowledge, 
and the friendly warning by the British government as to the 
undesirable consequences of the naval rivalry, conveyed by Sir 
Charles Hardinge during King Edward’s visit to his nephew at 
Cronberg in August 1908, met with an angry rebuff. Worst of 
all, the Daily Telegraph interview bewildered the German people 
as much as it annoyed half the world. 

The last months of office were a period of darkening gloom. 
Biilow’s critical handling of the Daily Telegraph crisis filled his 
master with wrath. The friendship, once so close and un- 
clouded, was at an end, and the sovereign waited for an oppor- 
tunity to change his Chancellor. The annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was decided by Aehrenthal without consultation 
with Berlin, and the edifice constructed by Marschall at Con- 
stantinople seemed to topple over in a day. Germany had no 
choice but to stand by Austria, for she had no other trustworthy 
ally; but as the crisis developed she ceased to be a brilliant 
seeond. The diplomatic ultimatum of March 1909, by which 
Berlin ended the long-drawn crisis, was a spectacular humiliation 
accepted by Russia under duress. Though Kiderlen claimed 
the eredit of its composition, it carried Biilow’s signature and 
he must bear the responsibility for its long-range results. The 
surrender of Izvolsky, like the eviction of Delcassé, was a trophy 
purchased at too great a price. Thus Biilow, who had done his 
best for twelve years to keep the wires to St. Petersburg in good 
repair, ended his term of office by a step which the Tsar never 
forgave. The Conference demanded by Russia never met, and 
Serbia’s claim to compensation was refused; but against the 
triumph of the Central Powers had to be set the growing cohesion 


the Triple Entente. Because Russia gave way in 1909 she 
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would be unable to climb down again. Sir Edward Grey was not 
less ruffled by the bludgeon stroke which ended the Bosnian 
crisis than by the sharp practice that began it. He had reached 
the conviction that Germany was the chief danger in Europe, 
and he had no confidence in the Chancellor himself. Metter. 
nich’s reports from London described with admirable frankness 
the devastating effect of the Flottenpolitik on British opinion and 
policy; but when Biilow at long last urged Tirpitz to slacken 
his pace he received the reply that it was too late. He failed 
to realise that the estrangement had taken place long befor 
his belated attempts to put on the brakes, and that the forces 
which he had helped to set in motion were almost certain to 
pass beyond his control. 

The Kaiser’s wish to get rid of him was known to the Chan- 
cellor not from the monarch himself, with whom his relations 
remained outwardly correct to the end, but through friends and 
enemies at Court. His critics used to complain that he cared 
for nothing except his post, but he was well aware that the loss 
of Imperial favour was his doom. Preferring not to await dis- 
missal he used the Reichstag defeat of a projected tax on inherit- 
ance as an excuse to resign. Since neither he nor any of his 
colleagues was responsible to that body, it was generally under- 
stood that its vote was not the real cause of the catastrophe. 
The Kaiser could never control his tongue, and it was an open 
secret that he had broken with his old comrade who, after twelve 
years of power, had few friends left. 

Biilow left the Wilhelmstrasse at the age of sixty. In his 
complacent Memoirs he looks back with admiration on the long 
years of effortless superiority, on his services to throne and 
Fatherland, on his skilful diplomacy, on his eloquent speeches 
in the Reichstag. He had maintained the dignity of his country, 
he assures us, and had kept the peace. The whole work breathes 
the full-blooded conviction that under his guidance Germany 
enjoyed power and prosperity, and that the subsequent ship- 
wreck was due to the dropping of the pilot. William II, he 
declares again and again, required a counsellor of exceptional 
wisdom and courage to restrain him from his dangerous follies, 
and when the fourth Chancellor was gone there was none to take 
his place. Tirpitz, we are told, was a man of ability but had 
no political head, and for the rest of his colleagues he has hardly 
a good word. Bethmann, his successor, appears as a timid and 
rather despicable mediocrity, totally ignorant of foreign affairs 
and ever unable to make up his mind. 

The claim that he left his country in a better position than 
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he found it is denied by those in the best position to judge. 
Relations with Russia, France, Great Britain and Italy were 
demonstrably worse than in 1897. The Austrian alliance had 
been carefully maintained, but the vitality of the Hapsburg 
empire was ebbing with the growth of racialism, and the leader- 
ship had passed from Berlin to Vienna. Biilow could indeed 
point to the friendship with Turkey, of which the Bagdad railway 
was the decorative symbol; but the support of the Bosnian 
venture had cooled the ardour of the Young Turks for their 
powerful friend. A High Sea fleet floated bravely on the waters ; 
but to observant eyes it was more of a liability than an asset, 
since every new battleship drove Great Britain into the closer 
embrace of France and Russia. The Triple Entente, which had 
been unthinkable in 1897, was an omnipresent reality in 1909. 
Bethmann’s first efforts were directed to rebuilding the bridges 
between London and Berlin, but he quickly discovered that it 
was too late. Biilow had no responsibility for the outbreak of 
the World War, and at no moment of his career did he desire a 
conflict with any Power; but he shares with the Kaiser and 
Tirpitz the main responsibility for the isolation of Germany at 
the crisis of her fate. 

The fallen statesman retired to Rome, where a substantial 
legacy had enabled him to purchase the Villa Malta, rich in 
historie associations. Rigidly excluded from public affairs, he 
watched with growing anxiety the gathering of the storm. The 
third volume of his Memoirs contains merciless criticisms of 
Bethmann and Jagow in the fatal weeks of July 1914. While 
completely acquitting the directors of German policy of a will 
to war, he condemns them for giving Austria a free hand and 
for the violation of Belgian neutrality. He himself, we are 
assured, would have known how to avert the fall of the avalanche. 
His readers will hardly be convinced, for he had followed the 
Austrian lead in 1908, and he had known the Schlieffen plan 
since its elaboration in 1905. In the first winter of the long 
struggle he undertook a mission to Rome to prevent Italy from 
joming the foes of the Central Powers. Failure was inevitable, 
for we read in the Memoirs of Salandra that after the battle of 
the Marne he decided on war, postponing action till the army 
was fit. Biilow, who was unaware of the decision, lays the 
main blame on the statesmen in Vienna and Berlin and their 
lepresentatives at Rome; but his charges have been angrily 
rebutted by Macchio, Flotow and Jagow. His offer of con- 
cewsions at the expense of Austria deeply wounded the pride of 


the Emperor and the Ballplatz, and when Bethmann fell in 1917 
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one of the obstacles to his return was the resentful hostility of 
Vienna. Convinced of his superiority to the bunglers at Berlin, 
he made no secret of his desire to resume office; but the Kaiser's 
hostility was unabated, and the supporters of his candidature 
were too few to count. The last hope of employment disappeared 
with the military and political collapse in November 1918. The 
Memoirs end in 1919 with disparaging references to Erzberger, 
the Socialist leaders, and most of the other actors on the darkened 
stage of republican Germany. 

No political apologia has been received with such indignant 
surprise in its country of origin as the Memoirs of Prince Biilow, 
and foreign onlookers can well understand the commotion. The 
cleverness of the fourth Chancellor is undeniable, and ag a 
charmeur he was unsurpassed. But the judgment of Francis 
Joseph on Conrad—“ he is clever, but not wise ”—is equally 
true of the most brilliant public figure of his time. Behind 
the dazzling fagade we look in vain for the more solid qualities 
of mind and heart. The highest quality of a statesman is fore- 
sight, and Biilow’s miscalculations were a tragedy for the world. 
He proved, moreover, as incapable of inspiring confidence as of 
measuring the result of his actions or forecasting the trend of 
events. Suspicions of his sincerity were not confined to foreign 
rivals, for his character was least admired by some of his closest 
collaborators. Kiderlen called him “the eel,’’ while Schén and 
Jagow shared his dislike, and the recently published Memoirs of 
Count Monts tell the same tale. Our final judgment of his 
character will be coloured by our estimate of the Daily Telegraph 
crisis. He repeats in his Memoirs that he had been too busy to 
read the interview before publication, though it was sent to 
him for the purpose at Norderney. If he was telling the truth, 
he grossly neglected his duty; for he knew from long and bitter 
experience the incalculable danger of his master’s indiscretions. 
Few, however, of those who have examined the evidence accept 
this lame denial; and if, in fact, he was telling a cowardly lie 
on a subject of such importance, he deserved the wrath of his 
sovereign and the contempt of his foes. He would have been 
wiser had he left others to tell his story; and if he had told it 
himself with less vanity, less malice and a greater respeet for 
truth, he would have occupied a higher rank among the states 
men of his time and a more enviable place in the hearts of his 


countrymen. 
G. P. Gooon. 





HISTORY TEACHING IN MANCHESTER MUSEUMS, 
AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO SCHOOL WORK 


(Tue following paper was read at a meeting of the Manchester 
Branch of the Association last autumn. In forwarding it to History, 
the Secretary of the Branch (Miss C. Hey) explained that the authors 
are teachers employed by the Manchester Education Committee to 
spend their whole time in the Museums and Art Galleries of the city. 
Classes are sent from the elementary schools to museums within 
reasonable distance once a week, for at least a year, and the lessons are 
based on the exhibits: they are not confined to history, but that is 
the chief subject at the Queen’s Park Museum, where there is a par- 
ticularly good local collection. She believes that this plan of continu- 
ous courses, given at the museums by trained teachers specialising in 
the work, is unique.—Ed. ] 


We have been asked by the Manchester Branch of the His- 
torical Association to place before you a few details of our work, 
especially in the Queen’s Park Museum, which contains a fine collec- 
tion of objects relating to the history of Manchester, and is visited 
by about 900 children each week, their ages ranging from 10 to 
13 years. As all three of us use the same material and meet 
similar children, we naturally have similar experiences, and so 
have noted points common to us all, to be included in one joint 
paper. The chief interest of the exhibits in this museum is local 
history; but in dealing with this many references must be made 
to the general history of England. 

Recently children have been asked to give their views on his- 
torical films. Their impression of the films’ value was expressed by 
the girl who said, “‘ Seeing is believing.’ We have long found this 
fact true in regard to work in museums. ‘The children actually see 
objects which were made and used by people of old, living in their 
own district. This makes the past a living, tangible thing. It 
is no longer merely a tale that is told,—no longer is it con- 
fused with fiction. Children attending this museum have said, 
“When we see these things, we know that it is true.” Thus we 
feel the work here is a valuable addition to the work in school. 
It may be supplementing a particular period taken in school, for 

impressions received in the classroom are deepened and 
fixed when actual objects are seen, and points of general interest 
become intimate when connected with a Manchester personage. 

Children appreciate the difficulties and realise the limitations 
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of prehistoric man when they see and draw the implements he 
really made and used. They also see his growing skill, and cap 
trace his development. After dealing with the objects in the 
prehistoric case, the children become aware of a big advance in 
civilisation on examining the Roman cases, where they see eyi- 
dences of Roman craftsmanship. All of them have heard of the 
coming of the Romans ; the name Julius Cesar, and the date 55 8.0, 
are familiar tothem. But their interest is considerably aroused and 
strengthened when they discover that some of the Romans came 
and lived here, building a fortress, and setting up their altars: one 
of these altars may be seen in the museum, along with many objects 
used and left behind. Rings, beads, brooches, bracelets make a 
special appeal to the girls, while the javelins, knives, axe-heads, 
keys, medals and whetstones fascinate the boys. The art of 
the Roman potter is well represented in the skilful decora- 
tions of the Samian ware. From these objects, and the sketches, 
photographs, and measurements of one of the excavators, it is 
possible to form a picture of this small but busy fortress, standing 
as it did at the cross-roads from Chester to York, and from the 
South to Ribchester and the great wall. It is interesting to note 
that this scene of Roman activities is at the present time the 
centre of railroads and waterways; the railway lines and the canal 
are partly responsible for the fact that there is only a fragment 
of the wall of the fort remaining. The pottery and the coins help 
to determine the date of its occupation, and the inscribed tiles 
and altars fix its builders and sometime occupants. 

Many pupils are thrilled when they see the extract from 
the Domesday Book referring to Manchester. The Norman 
barons become real when the children learn that one lived in a 
hall in Manchester, and that they can visit that hall to-day. 
Magna Carta is only a document; but it becomes a much more 
interesting document when one learns that our own Manchester 
baron had a share in forcing King John to grant it. The picture 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie and that of Mr. Dickenson’s house in 
Market Stead Lane where he stayed remind the children of the 
excitement of the Jacobites in Manchester, when their adored 
leader and his Highlanders visited the town. The model of 
seventeenth-century Manchester proves fascinating to all children: 
it is a great aid to those who find it difficult to visualise 
the town from a plan. The model helps them to live in the 
period, and to picture scenes and customs of the times; they 
especially delight in the scenes around the market cross, stocks, 
pillory, ducking stool, and cockpit. Acresfield, the scene of the 
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annual fair, dating back to 1227, is clearly marked, as is also the 
lord’s mill, which later became the endowment of the Grammar 
School. This school is shown in the model almostin the shade of the 
Collegiate Church, separated from it by the College, which later 
became Chetham’s Hospital, a pattern for Blue Coat Schools 
throughout the country, and also the home of the first Public 
Free Library in England. The illustrations of the aqueduct at 
Barton and of the early Liverpool to Manchester railway lead to 
talks on the communications of the modern industrial city. . The 
Peterloo placard, believed to be unique, and issued from a house 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Museum, is a strong link 
with Peterloo, and introduces the question of social and political 
reform. 

From these examples, and many others which might be quoted, 
the History of Manchester Course will be seen to be of great value 
to classes about to leave school, as a means of revision, touching 
as it does the main movements of English history. Seeing that 
Manchester people in times past have played their part in the 
general scheme of things, children can be led to see that they 
too have responsibilities as future citizens of Manchester. The 
facsimile of the charter granted to Manchester by the baron in 
1301 opens up the question of the town’s local government. This 
interest is intensified by the tracing of the development of 
local government—from the Court Baron, the Town’s meeting, 
and the Court Leet, to the modern Corporation with its Mayor of 
1835, and Lord Mayor of 1893. 

Throughout the course, the object or picture supplies the 
nucleus of the lessons. Interest being captured by this means, 
a desire is aroused for further information. By making drawings 
and writing simple notes, each child compiles a short History of 
Manchester. This note-book not only possesses the special 
interest attached to an original work, but it is unique to its 
owner, in that it contains material relating to Manchester which 
the children do not meet in their ordinary school History books. 
Many children show great zeal in collecting cuttings from various 
sources to illustrate and generally augment their museum notes 
and sketches. This work has sometimes been amplified in schools 
by finishing off the books with bindings, decorated with designs 
bearing on the subject matter, thus creating a link between History 
and Art. Pictorial charts have been made for classrooms by 
enlarging sketches made in the museum. One class has made a 
series of drawings which have been put together in book form, to 
make a pictorial history of Manchester. 
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As this building contains a part of the Permanent Collection 
of pictures of the City, we are fortunate in being able to make uge 
of such historical pictures as relate to the various periods dealt 
with in the history course. These present colour, romance and 
costume, and generally enlarge the background, aiding the 
imagination and helping the children to visualise a more complete 
picture of the life of the past. Imperial Rome is portrayed for 
us in the “ Chariot Race,” and her downfall in ‘‘ The Goths in 
Italy.” The chivalry, romance and superstition of the Middle 
Ages is revealed in the gallant knights of Gilbert’s “ Onward,” 
and Riviere’s “‘ Into Thy Hands.’”’ The ruined pile of Waterlow’s 
“‘ Warkworth Castle ” illustrates the strength and decline of the 
powerful baron. How vividly Bromley brings before us the 
pathetic figure of Catherine, as with queenly dignity she reproves 
the great cardinals Wolsey and Campeggio. The costume and 
family life of the seventeenth century appear before us in “A 
Winter Night’s Tale”’ by Maclise, in Frith’s ‘‘ Claude Duval,” 
and Horsley’s “ Coming down to dinner.” Later history is illus- 
trated by ‘‘ The Retreat from Moscow,” “ Balaclava ’”’ and the 
more modern “ Advanced Dressing Station on the Struma,” where 
the horrors of war are vividly portrayed. 

Literature is linked with history, by the recommendation to 
the children of certain books for reading, and by the reading of ex- 
tracts to them in the museum from such books as “‘ The Manchester 
Man,” “Mervyn Clitheroe,” ‘“‘ Manchester Rebels,” “ Mary 
Barton,” and “‘ Sketches from Ben Brierley,’ which bear directly 
on local history. 

We find that the children appreciate the change of atmosphere 
and surroundings from general school conditions. This change 
seems to make this lesson stand apart from other lessons. They 
associate the room with history, and being surrounded by historical 
objects and pictures, they find it easier to keep their thoughts on 
the one subject. The children soon become accustomed to the 
occasional presence of visitors to the museum, and the fact that 
these people are interested in the lesson gives an added zest to 
the class. 

These lessons in the museum lead the children to feel that they 
have ashare and @ personal interest in the building. It is no longer 
a public building only for adults, with dry-as-dust or meaningless 
objects collected in glass cases. This interest spreads, and the 
children are less diffident about entering other public buildings. 
In their own time they pay visits to this and other galleries, often 
taking with them parents or friends. Regularly we see young 
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people who have once attended classes here, pointing out 
and explaining objects to their companions. As the Course 
jncludes talks on such buildings as the Cathedral and 
Chetham’s Hospital, a knowledge is gained, and an interest 
aroused, in the historic buildings of Manchester. To children 
who have previously regarded Woolworth’s and Lewis’s as the 
important buildings of their city, there is something novel in the 
fact that we have fifteenth-century edifices here. Efforts are 
made to arrange that each class shall pay a visit to the Town 
Hall, where a conducted tour is made of the building. The 
management of modern Manchester becomes real in the Council 
Chamber, the Lord Mayor’s Parlour, the Reception Room, and 
the Banqueting Hall. The sight of the suites of offices of the 
various departments gives the children an idea of the enormous 
amount of business in connection with the affairs of such a great 
city. The dramatic art of Ford Madox Brown in the frescoes of 
the large hall recalls the History Course. We can hardly claim 
any historical value in the climb up the tower to the works and 
face of the clock; but it certainly provides a thrill, and much 
amusement, and the view over the city from the balcony is interest- 
ing and well worth seeing. 

In the Horsfall Art Museum, Ancoats, the study of Ancient 
History can be augmented by a simple course in Sculpture and 
its history, and on the History of Architecture. Models of some 
of the old buildings of Manchester and pictures connected with 
various aspects of the old town play a big part in helping children 
to visualise by-gone days. A number of maps of old Manchester, 
from which its growth can be seen, are displayed in the same 
building. The children are always charmed by the contents of 
the eighteenth-century room, especially the girls who have read 
Cranford, as they feel they have a personal interest in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s sideboard. When the faint sweet strains of the musical 
box are heard, many of the children are able to people the room 
with the right characters, and the atmosphere of the period can 
be regained in some measure. This museum (The Horsfall) is 
perhaps a children’s museum in a deeper sense than the others. 
The Curator has a keen interest in children, and often arranges 
the exhibits for their special benefit. These may not only be 
looked at and drawn, but may occasionally be handled. The 
Boyd-Dawkins Collection is specially interesting for this purpose. 
The series of models and peep-shows in large sugar cases, with 
lights which may be switched on by the children themselves, 
Tepresenting Pre-historic Man, the Return of a Roman Legion, 
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the interior of a Roman house, the Coming of the Danes, 
Norman Castle, a Tournament, and an Elizabethan 
are not only very interesting, but definitely useful as back. 
grounds for the various periods. Another series portraying 
various stages in the cotton industry is also very popular, 
These have been made by the Curator. A new scheme is 
being tried: some backward children are making copies in clay 
of simple objects seen in the museum. Others will make simple 
pictorial designs of scenes from history, and work from thema 
backcloth of appliqué work for the stage in the children’s theatr, 
which is already historical in setting, as the walls are adorned 
with banners bearing the arms of many local families, and with 
pictures of historical interest. All this serves to show that 
efforts are made to help the children definitely to associate 
themselves with the past and its peoples, through the exhibits of 
this museum. 

Children visiting the museurh for the History Course have 
made the following remarks at various times :— 


** Lessons in a Museum help us to believe history.” 

“ One can see the objects, and they become more interesting than by just 
reading about them.” 

** Seeing the actual objects and drawing them, impresses the history on 
our minds.” 

“ I like the history at the Museum because I get to know what Manchester 
has been and done in the past.” ; 

‘**T am more interested in history taught at the Museum because every- 
thing about me is connected with history.” 

“We have a place specially set apart for that subject, and so in coming 
we can take our minds off other lessons.” 

“In the Museum they have something which dates right back to the 
different times, either in objects, pictures or models.” 


Bessiz BELL. 
Mary E. Hircuen. 
CLARA TAYLOR. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Last autumn the Board of Education issued an important Report 
entitled The School Certificate Examination (H.M. Stationery Office, 
9s, 6d.), containing the results of an inquiry into the working of the 
eight approved examinations thus called, in 1931, made by a panel 
of investigators appointed by the Secondary School Examinations 
Council.1 The chairman of the panel was Dr. Cyril Norwood, Head- 
master of Harrow, and it included nine other present or former head- 
masters and headmistresses, two assistant masters, one assistant 
mistress, and the Assistant Director of Higher Education for Warwick- 
shire (Miss H. M. Madeley, secretary of the Examinations Committee 
of the Historical Association), besides nine of H.M. Inspectors. This 
Report, which was briefly noticed by Mr. T. W. Phillips in his article 
on “The System of School Examinations” in our January number 
(History, xv. 325), includes much about history (which, in 1931, 
was taken by 87 per cent. of the candidates); in Part ii, “ Subject 
Reports,” no. 2, ten pages (sections 76-87) are specifically devoted 
to it. The investigators believe that “it is nowadays an accepted 
principle that the History course should give the future citizen some 
knowledge of ‘current events’ and a simple understanding of the 
causes underlying modern world conditions,” and suggest that it 
should also give “some grasp of the landmarks of at least English 
History, and some interest in the story of the past.” In their opinion 
“the existing examination does little to encourage any of these aims.” 
They recommend various changes “for discussion and experiment,” 
explaining that throughout they have “‘ had in mind the needs and the 
abilities of the average candidate (aged about sixteen) who will not 
enjoy a University career,’”’ but that “‘ they feel that a less ambitious 
programme will assuredly produce better results even with the abler 
candidates.” 

* ok ok ak * * * 

THEIR recommendations were carefully considered by the Examina- 
tions Committee of the Association, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
C. H. K. Marten (Vice-Provost of Eton). Its report, approved by the 
Council, was as follows. 

The Committee have confined themselves to discussing the constructive 
proposals contained in Sections 83-86 and therefore have no comment to offer 
on the critical sections of the Report of the Investigators. They have not dis- 
cussed and express no opinion as to the desirability of the divorce of the School 
Certificate Examination from Matriculation : but, assuming that it is effected, 


they have come to the following conclusions with reference to the recommenda- 
tions contained in Sections 83-86.* 


The history papers in this examination, it should be remembered, were the 
subject of questionnaires issued by the Examinations Committee of the Council of 
the Association in 1928 and 1929, and its syllabuses of another, issued in 1932 : 
see History, Jan. 1933, p. 338. The pamphlet giving a summary of the answers 
to the last questionnaire may still be obtained from the Secretary of the Associa- 
Ge: free to members, price 6d. to non-members. 

We reprint these sections, as many readers of History may not possess the 


83. At present History papers test directly nothing but the last year’s work in 
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Sections 83, 84, 85. 


The Committee are of opinion that the time is ripe for experiment to be 
initiated by the Examining Boards. 


the subject, whereas in Languages and Mathematics the earlier years play their 
part directly and inevitably in the Examination. The Investigators suggest 
an analogous treatment of History. It would obviously be impossible at the 
School Certificate stage to test—at School Certificate standard—the History 
work done in the previous years of the course. The present suggestion is far 
more modest; it is that a paper should be set to test in the simplest and most 
straightforward way merely a knowledge of the alphabet of the subject. It 
must be brief and well distributed, and should be answerable in about threo. 
quarters of an hour. Itshould include three elements :—(i) a question or ques. 
tions testing knowledge of Historical Geography, preferably by means of an 
outline map; (ii) a question or questions testing knowledge of chronological 
sequence, preferably by means of a time-chart; (iii) a question or questions 
requiring statements in not more than one or two sentences on such persons, 
laces or events as appear in every juvenile text-book. These questions should 
so devised as to test this very simple knowledge of framework over, at least, 
the whole of English History. Examining Bodies might like to consider the 
possibility of including in this paper suitably simple questions dealing with 
outstanding events of ‘‘contemporary history.’”” The Investigators believe 
that such a test would secure greater concentration on the landmarks of history 
throughout the school course, which would gain in interest by being linked up 
in a direct and simple way with the School Certificate Examination. No un- 
reasonable burden would be imposed by such a test, always provided, firstly, 
that papers of suitable simplicity were framed and Examiners steadily resisted 
the temptation to depart from the obvious, and secondly, that the other part 
of the examination syllabus described in the following paragraph was limited in 
the way suggested. To insert on an outline map of Europe places of such signi- 
ficance as the Roman Wall, Waterloo, Geneva, to enter in the appropriate half. 
century on a small-scale time-line such events as the Discovery of America, 
the Black Death, the Foundation of the Soviet Republic, and to write two or 
three lines about such outstanding figures as William the Conqueror, Shake- 
speare, Cecil Rhodes, should not be unduly alarming to any candidate; the 
bird’s-eye view which he would thus be required to take in the School Certificate 
year of the ground previously covered would give him the chronological setting 
for the intensive study of a short period or subject suggested below; and there 
would be some chance of his leaving school with a permanent knowledge of the 
bare framework of History. The smooth working of this scheme would be 
facilitated and possible misconceptions and dangers avoided if the Examining 
Bodies issued specimen papers to schools at least two years before an examination 
of this t; was introduced. 

84. The Investigators suggest that the second part and chief feature of the 
History examination should be a paper not exceeding 2} hours in length ona 
period or subject of such a nature as to stimulate the candidate’s interest and to 
encourage something more than a reproduction of text-book formulw,. For this 
paper schools and teachers would enjoy considerable latitude of choice. They 
might offer a period of English History treated in relation to the European or 
World background; or a period of Foreign History; or part of the History of 
the British Empire. All this is in accordance with present practice; but it is 
urged that the periods should be shorter than those in present use, that full 
weight should be given to non-political topics, and that the topics should be 
indicated in the syllabus. Alternatively schools might choose a subject 
of a period. Examples of such subjects are :—The Crusades; The Renaissance; 
English Seamen of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ; septs Scien- 
tific Discovery and its practical application since 1700; Makers of History since 
1850. Whether a period or a subject is chosen, it is essential that the candidates 
should read historical works other than the ordinary text-book, and it is desirable 
that the various Examining Bodies should append to their history syllabuses 
lists of books (or parts of books) of recognised literary and historical merit which 
they recommend. It should not be necessary for candidates to read, still less 
to possess, all the books recommended. The school might provide a few copies, 
of, say, three or four of the books for the general use of the School Certificate 
Form. Where cheap editions of the books were not already available, demand 
would no doubt soon stimulate supply. The claims of Local History might also 
be considered, though it must be recognised that it is difficult to equate this 
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Though realising the obvious objections to a paper which might be prepared 
for by bare memorisation, the Committee feel that the experiment indicated in 
Sections 83, 84 should be tried, provided that the experimental examination is 
alternative and optional and that the short paper on the Outlines of World 
History, proposed in Section 85, is offered from the outset as an alternative to 
the paper recommended in Section 83 on the Outlines of British History. The 
Committee are not, however, prepared to support the recommendation that the 
examination syllabus should include lists of reeommended books. 


Section 86. 
(i) The Committee support Recommendation i, and wish to add to it 
a request to the Examining Boards that they should in future publish some 
of the best answers received to questions of various types. 
(ii) The Committee approve of Recommendation ii, understanding that 


subject with others and to find Examiners who are fitted to deal with it; it is 
probably best relegated to the class of special papers, for which schools can 
apply as an alternative on payment of an extra fee. The work for this paper 
(period, subject or special) should be designed to occupy the winter and spring 
previous to the examination, leaving the rest of the time free for revision. Of 
the questions set in the second paper not more than 25 per cent. should be of 
the essay type; the remainder should ask for simple narrative. 

85. The suggested reform in the History examination would be easy to carry 
out, though it necessitates a considerable amount of preliminary discussion and 
organisation, It seems reasonable to hope that teachers and Examiners can 
agree on the working knowledge of English History which may fairly be expected 
from the immature mind of a candidate of sixteen at the end of his school course. 
They may even come to a similar agreement about World History and may decide 
to extend the first paper to “ General Outlines.” This would indeed conform 
to the usual scheme of the History course now established in most Secondary 
Schools, which begins with an outline study of World History. But the Inves- 
tigators think that it is safer to proceed gradually and to wait till the smaller 
problem has been solved satisfactorily before considering such an extension. 

86. Whether or no the form of the History examination is altered on the 
lines suggested above, the Investigators are convinced by the evidence of the 
scripts that the following recommendations should be adopted :— 


(i) All questions should be formulated in the simplest and most straightforward 
manner, so as to leave the candidate in no doubt as to what the Examiner means. 
this is done, the problems of satisfactory marking and { a reasonably rigid standard for 
pass and credit will remain unsolved. The investigation proves that the most elaborate 
machinery and the most careful revision fail, unless the questions are formulated on the 
lines indicated. (ii) Wherever possible, preference should be given to the particular, the 
concrete, and the personal, as opposed to the general, the abstract, and the institutional. 
(ili) Questions of the essay type should not occupy more than a quarter of any paper. 
They should be free from obscurity, and Assistant Examiners should be given clear in- 
structions as to how they should be marked. Essay questions should form a separate 
section of the paper, as was recommended by the Investigators in 1924. It should be 
possible for a candidate to secure a pass solely on narrative questions. (iv) Greater scope 
be given to the study of socia), economic, and cultural development, as distinct from 
the political side of History. ‘This will necessitate a shortening of periods and the defini- 
tion of topic in the syllabus, and may elicit the criticism that there is a lack of suitably 
comprehensive text-books. But there is no reason to fear that text-books will fail to 
follow the demands of the Examiners. (v) Great care should be taken to secure a balance 
between the various aspects of history in the papers and to see that questions and parts of a 
b varr pa correspond to each other in length and difficulty, The length of any one paper 
not exceed 2} hours. (vi) For every period or subject prescribed for examination 
¢ ining Body should recommend books of intrinsic historical and li merit, 
suitable for boys and girls of sixteen. They should not be treated as “‘ set books,” but 
some questions should be so framed as to give candidates an opportunity of showing 
ge of their contents. Tho advisability of including historical novels in these book- 
t well be considered. (vii) Knowledge of the geography of History should be 
tested preferably by su plying an outline map to the candidate, not by asking for a sketch 
map to be drawn. (viii) Candidates should not be examined in disconnected periods of 
Engliah History, nor in unrelated subjects, such as Greek History and English medieval 
history. (ix) A limit should be placed to the number of questions with which an in- 
dividual Examiner is asked to deal. It is difficult, if not impossible, to maintain a satis- 
factory standard of award if the Examiner has to visualise mentally an oppressive number 
of topics, when working at high pressure, (x) Conferences between Chief Examiners and 
teachers should be organised in such a way as to include representatives of all types of 
schools, small and large, and to ensure that the view of the layman as well as of the 
ry specialist may find expression. 
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it should be taken to mean that the “ institutional ’’ should where Possible 
be approached through the “ personal.” 

(tii) The Committee are of opinion that a considerable proportion of 
the questions should be of the straightforward narrative type, requiri 
relevant selection and lucid presentation; and that only a small proportion 
should call for critical judgement on the part of the candidate. 

(iv) The Committee agree with the Investigators that more scope should 
be given to teachers with differing ideals of History teaching, but think 
that this may be achieved either by defining the topics to be dealt with, or 
by increasing the choice of questions, or by shortening the period chrono. 
logically, or by some combination of these devices, the appropriate solution 
depending on the examination concerned. 

(v) The Committee support Recommendation v. 

(vi) The Committee fear that the inclusion of a list of recommended 
books would inevitably lead to teaching which treated such books ag “ get 
books”: but they are in sympathy with the underlying ideal. 

(vii) The Committee offer no comment on Recommendation vii. 

(viii) The Committee are of opinion that the liberty now allowed to 
the schools in the choice of periods and subjects should not be curtailed, 

(ix) The Committee express no opinion on Recommendation ix. 

(x) The Committee support Recommendation x. 

The Committee wish to emphasise their opinion that the difficulties found in 
dealing with the subject will never be met until more time is allowed than is 
normally allotted to History teaching in the time-table of the present-day 
Secondary School. 


We should be glad to receive comments from teachers and others 
with experience of the working of the School Certificate Examination, 
either upon the parts of the original Report concerning history, or 
upon the report thereon of the Examinations Committee of the Associa- 
tion. It would be particularly interesting to have the views of some 
examiners, since these, apparently, were not represented on the panel 
of investigators. 

* 


* * x * * x 


Dr. J. ARMITAGE Rosinson, who died on 7 May, was successively 
Dean of Westminster and Wells, and focussed his historical interest 
on those two rich centres. With his theological works we are not 
concerned; his historical writing was varied and valuable. It in- 
cluded :—An Unrecognised Westminster Chronicler, 1381-94 (1907); 
four volumes of Notes and Documents relating to Westminster Abbey 
(1. The Manuscripts of Westminster Abbey (with M. R. James) 1909; 
m1. Flete’s History of Westminster Abbey, 1909; un. Gilbert Crispin 
Abbot of Westminster: a Study of the Abbey under Norman Rule, 
1911; 1v. The Abbot’s House at Westminster, 1911); The Saxon Bishops 
of Wells : a Study of the tenth century (1918); St. Oswald and the Church 
of Worcester (1919); Somerset Medieval Essays (1921); The Times 
of St. Dunstan (1923); Two Glastonbury Legends: King Arthur and 
St. Joseph of Arimathea (1926); and Muchelney Memoranda: with 
an Essay on Somerset Medieval Calendars (1927). We have also to 
commemorate another historian of Somerset, the Rev. F. W. Weaver 
(died 29 April), who published in Somerset Incumbents (1889) a full 
list of institutions to benefices in that county from the thirteenth 
to the eighteenth century, edited for the Somerset Record Society 
the Cartulary of Buckland Priory (1909), a Feodary of Glastonbury 
Abbey (1910), and various other documents, mainly of genealogical 
interest, and was for many years joint editor of Somerset and Dorsd 
Notes and Queries, and joint secretary of the Somerset Archeological 
Society, to whose Transactions he contributed numerous papers 02 
the history of Religious Houses. Another eminent worker in the 
field of local history who died last April was Brig.-General Sir Conyers 
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Surtees, a grandson of Robert Surtees, whose example he followed 
by promoting in various ways the study of the history of Durham. 
ths publications included a number of histories of parishes in that 
county, and books on the heraldry and inscriptions in the cathedral. 

of 


Recent appointments, all to take effect next session, include 
those of Mr. W. K. Hancock, Professor of History in the University 
of Adelaide, to succeed Sir Raymond Beazley as Professor of History 
at Birmingham; of the Rev. Canon G. V. Jourdan, D.D., to the 
Chair of Ecclesiastical History at Trinity College, Dublin, vacant by 
the resignation of the Very Rev. H. J. Lawlor, D.D.; of Dr. Norman 
Sykes, Professor of History at University College, Exeter, to be Pro- 
fessor in the University of London, succeeding the late Professor 
Levett at Westfield College; and of Professor Norman Baynes to be 
the Creighton Lecturer for 1933 in that university. He has chosen 
for his subject “‘ The Byzantine Imperial Ideal.” 

* * *” * * *& « 

Tue Alexander Prize, annually awarded by the Royal Historical 
Society, has been gained this year by Mr. R. W. Southern, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, for an essay on ‘‘ Ranulf Flambard and Early Norman 
Administration.” Essays for 1934 must be on a subject approved 
by the Literary Director, and be sent in by 31 March next; for further 

iculars apply to the Hon. Secretary of the Society, 22, Russell 
Bouae, W.C. TL 

* * oa * * « * 

Tae Trustees appointed to carry out the provisions in the will of 
the first Lord Leverhulme for scholarships for research and education 
have recently made grants for this purpose to several institutions. 
They have also resolved to devote from income a further sum of £12,000 
a ee for establishment of a scheme of research fellowships. Unlike 
other existing schemes, it is proposed that these fellowships shall be 
devoted in the first instance to assist experienced workers rather than 
young graduates. They will, therefore, be granted especially to men 
and women prevented by routine duties, or by any other cause, from 

ing or completing an investigation. Grants will be adjusted 
according to individual cases, and normally will not exceed two years. 
The Fellows will usually be required to work at, or in connection with, 
recognised centre of research, either at home or abroad. No subject 
of inquiry is excluded from the scope of the scheme. Applications 
from British-born candidates normally resident in the United Kingdom 
will be considered. All inquiries and communications should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Leverhulme Fellowship Scheme, Union 
House, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 

* *” * * * * * 

The Times printed on 20 June a letter signed by a distinguished 

ip of historians, calling attention to the work and position of the 
itute of Historical Research. After pointing out the valuable 
services rendered to historical students by the Institute since its 
inception in 1921, the letter proceeded to outline its present needs : 

The Institute’s original temporary premises, provided by a generous donor 
twelve years ago, have long been inadequate for the great task it has to discharge. 
Thousands of books in its library, instead of finding place in their appropriate 
moms, have had to be stacked in corridors; and cognate activities previously 
«commodated in the Institute have had, to its great regret, to be excluded. The 
acquisition of the Bloomsbury site by the University provides an opportunity of 
‘saping from limits which threaten to veto the growth of its usefulness and of 
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erecting a permanent building worthy of the great purpose to which it is dedicated, 
If £100,000 can be raised the future of the Institute, whose activities were said 
the American Historical Review in 1926 to have “ become indispensable to the 
advancement of historical studies,” may be regarded as assured, and the Institute 
can take its place among the new University buildings which are projected. 

In view of the unique position now occupied by the Institute of 
Historical Research as a centre for historical studies, it may be hoped 
that such an appeal for assistance will not go unanswered. 

* & * * * * k 

READERS of this journal will note with interest the p of 
definite action being taken to face the problems presented by the 
development of the cinema. The Joint Committee of the Commission 
on Educational and Cultural Films, and the three bodies representing 
the film trade—the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association, the 
Kinematograph Renters’ Society, and the Federation of British 
Industries (Film Section),—have agreed on a scheme for setting up 
a British Film Institute. Amongst other purposes to be assigned to 
it will be the task of advising educational and other organisations as 
to sources and conditions of supply of films and apparatus, the pro- 
motion of research into the uses of the film and of allied visual and 
auditory apparatus, the maintenance of a national repository of films 
of permanent value, and the compilation and maintenance of a de- 
scriptive and critical catalogue of films of educational and cultural 
value. , 

* * * * * * 

THE Librarian of the Royal Empire Society (formerly the Royal 
Colonial Institute), Mr. Evans Lewin, acting on behalf of that society 
and of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, has drawn up 4 
list of the principal publications issued between 1926 and 1932 on the 
constitutional relations of the British Empire, including the Statute 
of Westminster and other important developments during that period. 
This has now been published, price ls. It is supplementary to 
leaflet No. 46 (revised) of the Historical Association, but is much 
fuller. A similar list (price 1s. 6d.) was published by the Royal 
Empire Society in 1926. Both may be obtained from the Society 
(Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2: postage 1d. each). 

* * cS ok 


cd * 


Tue Historical Association of Scotland has recently published, 
as No. 7 in its New Series, a notable pamphlet on 7'he Scottish Records 
by Mr. H. M. Paton (38 pp., ls.; to be obtained from the Hon. Secre- 
tary at 31 George IV Bridge, Edinburgh). It gives an interesting 
history of the records now preserved in H.M. General Register House, 
Edinburgh, as well as of some that have disappeared during the various 
vicissitudes through which they have passed. This is followed by 4 
chapter headed “ Their Value for Research,” in which the relevant 
records are briefly described under the headings, Economics, Industrial 
History, Social History, Archeology and Architecture, Army and 
Navy, Bibliography, Family History, Law and Jurisprudence, Liters 
ture and Biography, Philology, Miscellanea, Ecclesiastical History, 
Political and Constitutional History, and Local History. Each of 
these sections includes references to works based upon the records 
there enumerated; thus the pamphlet gives much bibliographical 
information, which should prove useful to many students of Seot 
history besides those who intend to undertake research at the Register 
House. 

* * * *” * * * 
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A wew edition of the Association’s leaflet No. 22, The Development 
the Castle in England and Wales, revised by the author, Professor 
i] Stenton, F.B.A., has = been published: price to members 
6d. (postage 1d.), if obtained from the Secretary, at 22 Russell Square. 


The following new leaflet has lately been distributed to members :— 


92. Methods of Chronology. By A. E. Stamp, C.B., F.S.A., Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records. 


Both leaflets may be obtained by non-members from the publishers, 
Messrs. G. Bell and Sons, price 1s. each. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MepievaL EpvucaTION IN ENGLAND: A REPLY 


Ds. R. B. Herrte writes from 7, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn :-— 


Mr. H. G. Richarpson’s admission of a limitation to the range of 
his imagination is quite candid and fairly comprehensive, but is 
searcely relevant to this issue; and the limitation does not debar him 
from discerning a motive actuating the writer of the work which he 
criticises. What a heinous misdemeanour it must be, when dealing 
with a valuable product, to use words which appear “ to be an apology 
for” the institution which created that product: and if to this offence 
there is added undue perturbation in a critical intellect, how great the 
aggravation ! 

One of the “ passages taken haphazard” which Mr. Richardson 
attacks refers to monastic agriculture. He tells us (correctly) that 
the only authority vouched is Hallam “ under a vague and erroneous 
reference.” The insufficiency of the reference is at once conceded. It 
ought to have been Hallam’s Church and State during the Middle Ages, 
p. 319, in Ward and Lock’s “ World Library Series”: in Hallam’s 
original A View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. m1. 
p. 436, Sixth Edn. (but consult index to particular edition used). The 
teference and quotation given in the Leaflet are correct. Hallam’s 
conclusions are not more iikely to be defective than those of present-day 
writers. The first of the three sentences dealt with is, in the Leaflet, 
“Although we cannot credit monks with great zeal in school education, 
there is no doubt that in Agriculture ...” The portion standing 
before the comma having been dropped out, the remainder is then 
exhibited in such a form as to give the impression that it is the beginning 
ofa ph or sentence; and having been so trimmed it is denounced 
# “common form in apologetic works.” This treatment is not of 
itself of great importance but it is significant. Concerning the rest of 
this criticised paragraph it is suggested to this critic that the summation 
of knowable truth is not embodied definitively in the opinions and 
conclusions of modern investigators and critics, and is not confined to 
those who draw their mental furniture from purely modern sources : 
tor are those who are unable to accept such opinions and conclusions 
intheir entirety necessarily outside the pale of reason and credibility. 

ion and gratitude for the work of a distinguished living historian 
of medieval life are not incompatible with difference of view in the 
estimation of relative values. 
No. 70.—vo.. xvi. L 
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As to the acquisition of the books of Jewish rabbis the critic 
quotes quite correctly, “It has been stated...” The writers 
assertion refers to nothing more than the fact that that statement had 
been made and reference is given to the author by whom it was made, 
The statement does not lack verisimilitude, and this critic has ap. 
parently verified the reference. But he will not be disturbed singe 
he has discovered that Rev. Joseph Berington improved Antonius 4 
Bosco’s wildness. Comment upon the question of the rabbis’ books 
ap in print before the publication of W. Hazlitt’s edition (1846) 
of Berington’s work: yet Hazlitt retained it in his new edition. 

The “inclusions” and “exclusions” in the Short Bibliography 
which do not surprise this critic are the effect of an intention to indicate 
a suitable material for those who are sufficiently interested to follow 
the matter. For that purpose the “inclusions” are adequate. The 
‘* exclusions ” are sufficiently provided for in the “ inclusion ” of Prof. 
Adamson’s Guide to the History of Education. It is so unfortunate that 
the needs of the ultra-modernist critic (no reference to current re. 
ligious controversies) could not be anticipated and congenial sus. 
tenance supplied. 

Literary criticism which is fair, honest, and impersonal is not 
resented. It is welcomed; for thereby a closer approximation to the 
perfect equation of thought and thing may be reached. The vagaries 
of a critic are often amusing ;- but in so far as they become personal 
they cease to be pertinent. 


ERRATA IN Apri NUMBER 


p. ii, in list of Suortr Noticsgs, line 8, for Cruttwell read Cheney ; line 25, for 
Gastin read Sastri. 
p. 13, beginning of line 11: read generalisations. 


In headings of reviews :-— 

p- 39, for J. E. R. Gosse read J. E. B. Gover 

p- 64, omit & 

p. 65, transfer the bracket (to space between Robertson and Australian 

p- “— . F. D. Korsow read I. F. D. Morrow, and for E. J. James read 
i. I. JAMES. 


. 81, second notice :— 
line 5, read twelve 
line 13, insert full-stop after literature 
footnote, under Vitellius, third line, omit comma at end; fourth line, for these 
general’s read those generals’ ; under Vespasian, for Steck read Stech. 
. 96, line 22, for Bentwick read Bentwich. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXVI.—TRADE CYcLEs IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.! 


Tue fluctuations in English trade in the nineteenth century have 
hardly received in history textbooks the attention which they deserve. 
Depressions of trade are generally noted only when they are closely 
connected with political events, and are seldom discussed as a separate 
topic even in economic histories of high standing. The most satis- 
factory accounts are those given by M. Tougan-Baranowsky, Les 
Crises Industrielles en Angleterre (Paris, 1913), and by G. D. H. Cole, 
British Trade and Industry, Past and Future (1932). But the 
work that has been done on the subject has been mainly from 
the point of view of the economist, not of the historian : it is not the 
habit, perhaps not the province, of historians to discuss the problem of 
trade fluctuations as a whole. Meanwhile economists have considered 
that the more or less regular recurrence of ebb and flow in trade, and of 
financial panics, constitutes a “trade cycle.” They have seen in the 
periodic panics a cumulation of a number of factors which tend to be 
the same from one cycle to another. On the nature of those factors 
and their relative importance there has been much discussion, but for 
most economists the principle of the cycle remains.* 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—Besides the two mentioned in the text the chief 
secondary authorities on nineteenth century trade fluctuations are: C. Juglar, 
Les Crises Commercielles (2nd edn., Paris, 1889); H. M. Hyndman, Commercial 
Crises of the Nineteenth Century (1892, new edn. 1932); M. Bouniatian, Geschichte der 
Handelskrisen in England, 1640-1840 (Munich, 1908); C. K. Hobson, The Haport 
of Capital (1914); N. J. Silberling, British Prices and Business Cycles, 1779-1850 
(Harvard Economic Series, 1923); L. H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital 
(New York, 1927); H. Feis, Europe, the World’s Banker, 1870-1914 (New Haven, 
1930). The student should also use the series of Parliamentary Papers giving 
the results of enquiries made into various commercial crises, and into currency 
and banking questions involving investigation of panics. The more important 
of these are the following Reports: Committee ... on the Bank of England, 
1832 (Session 1831-2, House of Commons vol. v1); Select Committee on Banks of 
Issue (1840, vol. tv; 1841, vol. v); Select Cttee. on Commercial Distress (1847-8, 
vol, vit, Pts. 1 and 2); Select Cttee. of the House of Lords . . . (on) Causes of 
Distress . . . among the Commercial Classes (1847-8, vol. vu, Pt. 3; reprinted 
1867, vol. 11); Select Cttee. on Bank Acts (1857, 2nd session, vol. x; 1857-8, 
vol. v); R. Commission on Depression of Trade and Industry (1886, vols. xx1- 
xx); R. Comm. on Agricultural Distress (1894, vol. xv1; 1896, vol. xvi; 
1897, vol.xv). See also the Memorandum on Decline of British Agriculture between 
1874 and 1896, in the Report of Cttee. on Stabilisation of Agricultural Prices 
(H.M. Stationery Office Economic Series No. 2, 1925, pp. 81-90). 

the many contemporary books, articles and pamphlets on the same 
group of subjects were T. Tooke and W. Newmarch, A History of Prices (6 vols., 
1838-57; new edn. by T. E. G. Gregory, 4 vols., 1928); D. M. Evans, History of 

Commercial Crisis, 1847-8 (1848) and History of the Commercial Crisis, 1857-8 
(1858); T. Brassey, Lectures on the Labour Question (1878); S. Bourne, T'rade, 
Population and Food (1880); W. E. Smith, The Recent Depression of T'rade (1880) ; 
R. Giffen, Essays in Finance (1880, new edn. 1886-7; revised, under the title 
Economic Enquiries, 1904), criticised by D. A. Wells in the Contemporary 
Review (Aug. and Sept. 1887), Lit. 275-93, 381-400, and by J. Mavor in the 
National Review (Jan. 1888), x. 637-55; R. H. Inglis Palgrave, ‘“‘ The Present 

» ibid. (March 1895), xxv. 105-18; Viscount Gunshee, Essays and 
ses on Economic Questions (1905); W. 8. Jevons, Investigations in Currency 
nd Finance (edn. of 1909). 
A useful summary of theories of trade cycles was given by M. Moiseer, under 
title “ L’Evolution d’une Doctrine,” in the Revue d'Histoire Bconomique et 
Sociale, 1931, xx. 1-43. 
L2 
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Yet the differences between the trade cycles are at least as striki 
as the resemblances. Attention has frequently been called to the 
broad distinction between the trade fluctuations before and after 1873. 
In the earlier period the cycles were more sharply defined, were legs 
closely connected with those of foreign countries and had less effect 
upon agriculture than those of a later period. But apart from these 
general differences each cycle had its own distinctive characteristics, 
Witnesses before parliamentary committees of enquiry frequently 
pointed out that the crisis under discussion was not analogous to that 
which had preceded it. A bad harvest was often partially responsible 
for a panic, since it suddenly contracted the purchasing power of the 
agricultural community, and also led to increased imports of com, 
which, in turn, might cause a sudden drain of bullion. But the harvest 
of 1857—a year of crisis—was good. The abuse of credit was generally 
associated with the period immediately preceding a panic, but its 
character varied considerably. In 1847, for example, the credit was 
usually obtained by old established houses which had once had adequate 
capital, and it was frequently confined to these houses and to their 
representatives. On the other hand, in 1857 the credit was generally 
obtained, also, by houses which had never been on a sound financial 
footing, and was given by merchants to their correspondents—that is 
to say, two firms were affected instead of one. The type of failures 
during the crises varied considerably : the chief failures in 1825 were 
country banks, in 1836 American houses, in 1847 corn and colonial 
houses, in 1857 jointstock banks, in 1866 cotton firms, banks, and an 
important firm of billbrokers, in the ’seventies iron and steel firms. 
Crises were often associated with wars or political unrest. That of 
1815-18 followed the Napoleonic Wars; that of 1836-9 was marked 
by the Chartist agitation ; that of 1857 followed the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny; that of 1866 may be attributed, partly at least, 
to the effects of the American Civil War. But the depression of the 
early "nineties came at a time when there were hardly any political 
disturbances or foreign alarms, and may be ascribed solely to economic 
causes. 

There are considerable difficulties in approaching the study of 
trade fluctuations. Statistics must be used—but only with the 
greatest caution. Statistics of exports and imports, for example, 
were defective in the nineteenth century. At different times values 
of goods were estimated in different ways; the port from which goods 
came might be a poor indication of the country of origin; “ re-export” 
figures were sometimes unduly low, since some foreign goods were 
exported as British, particularly before the passing of the Merchandise 
Marks Act. “ No figures of trade ever come within 20% of the truth, 
declared Sir Charles Dilke. Even greater are the difficulties of estimat- 
ing production for the home market, or the extent of unemployment 
or emigration. But if the economic condition of the country is to 
be viewed as a whole, the attempt must be made. Political controversy 
has tainted statistical and other evidence, pamphleteers and witnesses 
before parliamentary committees have often failed to discuss the 
problem in all its aspects but have dealt, for example, simply with 
the influence on commerce of the Bank Acts of 1819 and 1844, the 
Limited Liability Acts, the Corn Laws or—in the second half of the 
century—of the policy of Free Trade. Further, the exaggerated 
gloominess of merchants at a time of depression, their anxiety 
explain business failures by the errors of the Government or the 
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wickedness of foreign competitors rather than by their own mistakes, 
makes it necessary to regard their statements with some caution. 
The attitude of the Birmingham manufacturer who grumbled in 
1857—‘ We had ruin before and we get it double now” is all too 
common. 

Even when the facts are reasonably plain the conclusions to be 
drawnfrom them arenot. For example, the existence of a low bank-rate 
or of large savings- bank deposits is not necessarily a sign of prosperity (as 
recent experience has shown): small investors may be putting their 
savings into banks to an unusual extent because depression of trade 
makes them afraid of other forms of investment. A fall in the number 
of recipients of poor relief is not necessarily due to good trade and full 
employment, but may be caused by new legislation—as in 1834, or 
by “ stricter ”? administration of the law, such as that which followed 
Goschen’s Poor Law Minute of 20 November, 1869. Again, the number 
of bankruptcies is no satisfactory guide to the prosperity of the com- 
munity, since they do not include the many private arrangements 
made between debtors and creditors, and they are affected by laws 
altering the conditions under which use may be made of the Bankruptcy 
Court. Such differences of interpretation may help to explain why 
the Lords’ and Commons’ committees which investigated the crisis of 
1847 heard much the same evidence, but came to different conclusions, 
and why the Royal Commission on Depression of Trade and Industry 
of 1886 produced two reports, qualified by a number of reservations. 

Nor does this exhaust the difficulties that must be faced, or the 

ualifications that must be made in studying the problem. First, as 

ir Robert Giffen observed, ‘‘ Depression could be defined in two ways. 
Subjectively it would mean the feeling of people in business, and 
objectively it would probably involve either a diminution of business 
itself or of the profits of business.’”’ The two are not identical : 
when people consider business to be bad their belief may be un- 
warranted or exaggerated. Secondly, both boom and depression 
are relative terms. When the King told Parliament in 1825 
that “there never was such a period ... when all the great 
interests of the nation were .. . in so thriving a condition,” the 
Times commented, “‘ Would that the lesser interests partook of this 
affluence! Would that bread were cheaper for them.” On the other 
hand, in the depression of the ’seventies the building trades flourished, 
for “in the absence of other opportunities for investments, the savings 
of the country are now (1878) being applied to building operations.’’ 
Thirdly, the modern student has to avoid confusing nineteenth- 
century economic conditions with those of a later age. For example, 
when a bank fails to-day it is usually the depositors and shareholders 
who suffer. In the last century those holding notes issued by the 
bank would also lose, unless other banks agreed to accept such notes 
and replace them with their own. 

A brief summary of the fluctuations of trade in the nineteenth 
century may now be attempted. The years 1815-20 were a period of 
depression. This was due mainly to the magnitude of the National 
Debt and of public expenditure ; the demoralisation of the agricultural 
labourer by the Speenhamland System; the necessity of finding work 

€x-service men ; the high cost of living ; the anticipation of currency 
teform or deflation ; and the inability of continental customers to pay for 
our manufactured goods, partly because of their impoverishment and 
partly because their means of payment were restricted by the high 
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English tariff. Gradually the community adjusted itself to new 
conditions. Agriculturists benefited from good harvests, manufag. 
turers from the new markets of Central and South America, wher 
various States had proclaimed their independence of Spain. The con. 
version scheme of 1823 encouraged speculation in companies and goods, 
In 1823 the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke of a “flood of prosperity,” 
and in 1825 the King echoed the sentiment in the speech already 
quoted. 

Reckless speculation followed,—mainly in Central and South 
American Companies and loans. Mining projects were frequent, and 
it was in these years that the export of British capital first attained 
importance. Country banks trebled their note issue between 182 
and 1825, and the Bank of England also increased its note circulation, 
The crash came in the autumn of 1825, when bankers and speculators 
could no longer meet calls on unpaid shares. Over seventy country 
banks stopped payment. This deflation was too drastic, and there wasa 
demand for currency which the Bank of England met by issuing £1 
notes. A Director stated that “one box containing a quantity of 
£1 notes had been overlooked, and they were forthcoming at the lucky 
moment.”” Many firms failed, and there was much distress. 

Confidence gradually returned. After the passing of the great 
Reform Bill the Whigs set England’s house in order, but spoiled a 
creditable record by the weakness of their financial administration. 
The harvests of 1833-6 were good. New machinery, such as the 
powerloom, was introduced, cal the first railways were constructed. 
The chief development was in trade with the United States. The 
Bank of England encouraged the process by increasing its advances 
upon securities. Enterprise then degenerated into wild speculation, 
and in 1836 forty-seven jointstock banks and over twenty railway 
companies were formed. A commercial crisis in the United States 
discredited English houses connected with America, and the boom 
came to an abrupt end in the autumn of 1836 and early months of 
1837. The speculations of the ’thirties, however, were not liquidated 
until the financial panic of 1839, when the poor harvests of 1837-8 
led to a sudden drain of gold to pay for foreign corn, and when cotton 
prices rose owing to a temporary monopoly of the market by the 
United States Bank. The troubled years 1837-40 saw the rise of 
Chartism. 

By 1844 the slump was over; Friedrich Engels, then in Manchester, 
wrote that business was “exceptionally brisk.’’ Peel’s finance was 
good : new fields for investment were found both abroad—particularly 
in China after the treaty of 1842—and at home, mainly in railways. 
In 1845 there was a railway mania, over a thousand railway companies 
being promoted. Speculation was rife, and vast sums were tied up 
in railways which could obviously pay no dividend for many years. 
An Act was passed by which railway companies had to deposit 5% of 
the proposed capital by February 1846. The harvest of 1845-6 was 
a failure and the famine in Ireland so alarmed Peel that he repealed 
the Corn Laws. In 1847 continued heavy railway calls tightened the 
money market, and a bad harvest led to unusually high imports of 
corn from abroad. Speculation in corn brought down some com 
houses in August; several firms engaged in colonial trade (mainly 
with the East and West Indies) failed in September, while in Oc 
it was the turn of private and jointstock banks. The situation was 
aggravated by the k Act of 1844, which had divided the Bank of 
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d into two departments : the Banking Department to carry on 
ing in competition with other banks, the Issue Department to 
ine notes up to £14,000,000 on Government securities, and beyond 
that amount on gold alone. This proved to be somewhat rigid, so the 
Government allowed the Bank to issue more notes if n ‘ 
Parliament’s approval being subsequently obtained. The knowledge 
that more notes were available stayed the panic, and the Bank did 
not need to issue more than was permitted by the Act of 1844. Trade 
remained depressed in 1848, mainly owing to the uncertainty caused 
by revolution abroad and agitation at home. 

The subsequent revival of trade was fostered by Peel’s simplification 

of the tariff, the repeal of the Corn Laws and the Navigation Laws, 
and the lowering of the sugar and timber duties. The medium of 
exchange was increased by the sudden influx of gold from California 
and Australia, by the quicker transference of gold due to improved 
communications, and by the development of the cheque system both 
by the country banks and by the great London jointstock banks, 
which were now coming to the fore. The Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny, however, involved the country in serious expense, and tended 
to check confidence save in a few industries. On this occasion it 
was a good harvest (1857) that precipitated the panic. Wheat prices 
fell, and the whole American market was affected. The Ohio Life 
Insurance Trust Company failed. Almost all the banks of New York 
State suspended payment, but continued business, their notes being 
accepted. In this country the chief failures were the Western Bank 
of Glasgow, the Borough Bank of Liverpool, the Northumberland and 
Durham Bank of Newcastle, and two London billbroking houses. 
The Select Committee of the House of Commons which enquired into 
the panic reported that 
these five houses contributed more than any others to the commercial disaster and 
discredit of 1857. It is impossible . . . to attribute the failure of such establish- 
ments to any other cause than their own inherent unsoundness, the natural, the 
inevitable result of their own misconduct. 
The bulk of the failures were due either to the suspension of American 
remittances or to an undue extension of credit to persons abroad to 
draw on English houses (so called “‘ open credits”). The Bank of 
England had to withstand a heavy drain on the gold in its Issue 
Department, and it was again allowed to break the Act of 1844: on 
this occasion it availed itself of the permission. 

Confidence soon returned, and the earlier ’sixties were years of 
prosperity. Commercial treaties with France and other countries 
facilitated trade. The woollen and worsted industries of the West 
Riding and the linen industry of Ulster prospered, owing to the disloca- 
tion of the cotton industry in 1861-4. Shipping benefited from the 
virtual disappearance of the American mercantile marine during the 
American Civil War. The cotton industry, however, was depressed in 
1861-4: at first because of the over-production of 1859-61, later 
because of the shortage of the raw material when the Northern blockade 
of Southern ports became effective. In the early months of the war, 
profits were made by successful blockade-runners, by agents and 
warehousemen who did well on “ half trade at treble prices,” and by 
manufacturers who sold off at high prices goods accumulated in the 
period of over-production. Later, however, losses were heavy, and 
the operatives suffered from prolonged mnamaglestteets The financial 

ies of 1864 and the crisis of 1866 may be ascribed mainly to 
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the heavy payments in gold made for corn and cotton, to the speculs. 
tion in cotton during the American Civil War, and to over-investment 
in various types of companies. There was a rapid development of 
limited liability companies at this time. In 1864 and 1865 there wer 
minor financial panics in Lancashire. On 10 May, 1866, Overend 
Gurney and Co., Ltd., failed for £19,000,000. Its losses, declared 

ehot, “‘ were made in a manner so foolish that one would think g 
child who had lent money in the City of London would have lent it 
better.” There was a panic, and a hundred and eighty compani 
were wound up in a few months. The Foreign Secretary told our 
ambassadors abroad to endeavour to quieten the fears of foreigners for 
our financial stability. The Bank Act was suspended for the thin 
time, but, as in 1847, the Bank of England did not issue more notes 
than those covered by gold. Goschen described the following year 
as “to all intents and purposes . . . one long financial, commercial, 
industrial and railway crisis.” 

There was a short period of prosperity after 1867. The cotton 
industry recovered from the crisis of 1861-4. The iron and steel 
industries flourished, largely owing to orders from the United States 
during the period of reconstruction after the Civil War and from 
Germany and France during the war of 1870-1. There followed a 
depression that lasted until about 1895. Some industries improved 
between 1879 and 1883, when there were again heavy iron and steel 
exports to the United States, and between 1888 and 1890, when, 
owing to some extent to Goschen’s conversion scheme, investors were 
attracted by Argentine loans and exports to that country increased. 
Other industries, however, and certainly agriculture, knew little 
prosperity in the ‘seventies and ‘eighties. ‘‘ The present generation 
of young men, including those now approaching middle life,” wrote 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave in 1895, “have scarcely known what it is to 
see trade and industry receive their full reward.’’ The “ Great De- 
pression,” as it is called, of 1873-95 was almost universal, for 
the new electric telegraphs and cables had brought stock-exchanges 
in so close contact that isolated failures were almost impossible. As 
Giffen declared :— 

The conspicuous industry which has failed is that of the “ exploitation ” of 
new countries with little surplus capital, and whose business is mainly that of 
producing raw materials and food for export, by old countries which have large 
surplus capital and are largely engaged in manufacturing. 

And after the middle of the ‘seventies British investments abroad 
were no longer made from surplus capital but from the profits of 
revious investments. The depression was characterised less by 4 
all in the amount of business done than by a diminution of profits. 
There was a panic in Vienna in May 1873 and later in the year there were 
failures throughout Germany. In Great Britain the most sensational 
failures were those of the City of Glasgow Bank, which lost £5,000,000 
on four accounts in 1878, and of Baring Brothers and Co. in 189, 
when the forming of a guarantee fund by the great banks and firms 
of the City probably prevented a fourth suspension of the Bank Act. 
Agriculture, pa wheat-growing, was depressed throughout 
the period. In France the chief failure was that of the firm of Bontoux 
(1882). Spain, Egypt, Turkey, and most of the Central and South 
American States failed to fulfil their financial obligations. The 
United States and Russia were also severely hit. The main cause of 
the Great Depression was the rapid fall in prices, which may be ascribed 
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y to the increase in the value of gold when Germany led the way 
to the more general adoption of the gold standard, and partly to the 
low cost of transport now that the Suez Canal was open (1869) and 

rogress being made in railway construction in the United States, 
Russia, and other countries. Other causes were the new high tariffs 
in the United States and on the Continent, which deflected trade from 
old-established channels, bounties on sugar and shipping, which 
harmed those industries in England, and the exceptionally bad harvests 
of 1875 and 1879, which aggravated agricultural distress. 

The years 1895 to 1914 were, on the whole, prosperous, though 
1901-4 (partly in consequence of the Boer War) and 1908-9 were periods 
of depression. Extremes whether of prosperity or of depression, such 
as had characterised the nineteenth century, were lacking. But 
new foreign competitors were threatening England’s old industrial 
supremacy, and some of the factors that have, since the war, con- 
tributed to the decline in England’s trade and industry were already 
becoming evident, 

Tougan-Baranowsky, in the third part of Les Crises Industrielles 
en Angleterre, has shown how important are the effects of the trade 
cycle on the life of the people, particularly before 1890. Other factors 
must, of course, be considered too, but when the figures of marriage, 
mortality, crime, pauperism and so forth are studied the connection 
between trade fluctuations and these and other aspects of national 
life is clearly seen. It is impossible to discuss the matter in further 
detail in the space of a “ Revision”: all that has been attempted is 
a brief summary of facts of great importance that are frequently 
ignored in textbooks. The neat graphs with which some economists 
illustrate their theories of the trade cycle may lead the general reader 
to suppose that ‘‘ history repeats itself” as far as fluctuations of trade 
are concerned. History does not repeat itself. It is impossible to 
hazard a guess whether the trade fluctuations of the future will re- 
semble, even superficially, those of 1815-73 or those of 1873-1914, 
or whether they will assume an entirely novel character. In the past 
there has been a tendency to over-simplify the problem and to repre- 
sent trade cycles as bearing a close resemblance to each other. The 
time has come when the differences may be studied with advantage. 

W. O. HENDERSON. 





REVIEWS 


World History. By C. J. H. Hays, T. P. Moon and J. W. Waytanp. 
1932. xviii-+ 912 pp. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Man’s Great Adventure. By E. W. Pantow. 1932. xiv + 854 pp. 
Ginn. 12s. 6d. 


TuEsE two books are further evidence of the desire to obtain a 
broad survey of history, which is a characteristic of present-day 
thought. The standpoint, in both cases, is world-wide; and the 
political outline has been cut down in order to find space for social 
development, scientific discovery and the progress of the arts. World 
History belongs to the class of books which can, not unfairly, be de- 
scribed as good summaries of secondary works. The authors have 
aimed at “ practical teachability,” and their book is almost ostenta- 
tiously efficient in its apparatus of “study helps, review questions, 
time charts, select bibliographies and reference topics.’’ Much the 
same has been done before, and it is not clear that it could not have 
been done better than in the volume under review. There are too 
many tabulated summaries and ready-made judgments. Even a 
high-school textbook can be provocative of independent thought. 
World history for young pupils should be primarily a matter of ideas, 
and its utility is impaired unless the pupils are encouraged to make 
inferences of their own and arrive at their own conclusions. 

Professor Pahlow, as becomes a Professor of the Teaching of 
History, is well aware of this necessity. He knows that the value of 
history as a school subject follows from the fact that through history 
boys and girls may “ get ideas with which to think about present day 
problems.” Man’s Great Adventure accordingly lays emphasis on the 
continuity of human experience and the obligation to make young 
students feel at home in the world at large. Since history is an effec- 
tive agency for right living, it follows that the history course in schools 
can be employed to promote social idealism and world-mindedness. 

These ideas are very skilfully developed. Mr. Pahlow never loses 
sight of the principle that history must ‘“‘ come right down ”’ to the 
boy and girl at school. He is anxious that his readers should clarify 
their ideas about the sort of world they wish to live in, and acquire 
the habit of regarding events as the outcome of what has gone before. 
The book achieves its author’s purpose, and is deserving of a warm 
welcome. 

In both works, the reading lists are distinctly good. The black- 
and-white illustrations are fairly well chosen. But World History 
has two exceedingly unpleasant illustrations of public decapitations 
(pp. 483, 555), which should surely have been omitted. 

A. F. HarrErsey. 


The Mediterranean in the Ancient World. By J. Hoxtanp Ross. 
1933. xi-+ 184 pp. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 
The Discovery of the Ancient World. By Harry E. Burton. 1932. 
130 pp. rvard University Press (Milford). 88. 
To ancient historians an understanding of Mediterranean phy 
in the widest sense is of fundamental importance, and there have been 
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some notable additions to the literature of the subject in recent years. 
These volumes both minister, in their different ways, to the same 


Professor Rose’s book aims at, and certainly succeeds in, providing 
an introduction of use to the general reader. He begins by a discus- 
sion of the geographical character of the Mediterranean and the climatic 
and economic reasons for its becoming the cradle of navigation. He 
deals briefly with the Cretans, and it is not clear why Cretan sea power 
should, on p. 22, be mentioned only in relation to the Early and Middle 
Minoan periods. The author then passes to Phoenician and Greek 
enterprise and rivalry. In his discussion of the Persian advance to 
the Augean he holds that Phoenician support was willingly given to 
the Great King in the hope of dislodging Greek traders who by then 
had gained the upper hand in a good many areas and particularly in 
the approaches to the Euxine. The general features of the ensuing 
naval struggle are outlined, and there are discussions of the strategy 
and tactics of Artemisium and Salamis. Athens after Salamis 
receives little attention: ‘‘ Athens showed little intelligence or 
steadiness in her subsequent use of the trident;’’ while Alexander 
is castigated for adventuring east of the Euphrates when “he could, 
without grave difficulty, have welded together all the Mediterranean 
lands in a great empire based on that sea.”’ 

It is in his treatment of Rome, however, that Mr. Rose’s 
outlook is most original. He says: “ How greatly that influence of 
Rome rested on sea control has, I believe, never been adequately set 
forth: and to contrast it with the relatively weak and fitful efforts 
of earlier peoples is my chief object.’’ He brings a fresh point of 
view to the study, the outlook of one who sees the sea first and has not 
been marching for years along dusty roads at the heels of Roman 
legionaries. The First Punic War, the most crucial in Rome’s naval 
history, is discussed at some length. With the acquisition of Sicily, 
Rome had gained the key to naval dominance of the Mediterranean. 
She maintained her supremacy in western waters throughout the 
interval between the First and Second Punic Wars, and it was her 
hold on Sicily and her sea power that enabled her to crush Hannibal. 
Rome’s advance to the East is also considered from the naval stand- 
point. We hear little of the Via Egnatia, but much of the concerted 
action of the fleets of Rome, Pergamum and Rhodes, and of Rome’s 
grasp of the essential strategic importance of the Hellespont. Her 
loosened grip on the seas in the first century B.c. and the consequent 
rise of piracy are noted. While doing full justice to the great achieve- 
ment of Pompey in putting down piracy in 67, the author finds it 
difficult to believe that this brilliant campaign was as brief as the 
sources make it out to be. The general conditions of sea traffic under 
the Empire are sketched, and there is discussion and criticism of the 
Alexandrian corn ships and their shortcomings as regards real sea- 
worthiness. There are illuminating remarks about the timber supplies 
for shipbuilding, and the author brings out Rome’s mastery of the 
forests of Italy as an important factor in the development of her naval 
supremacy, whereas Athens, dependent probably on Thrace, was 
always badly handicapped. It may be noted that on pp. 116 and 143 
the impression is given that Misenum was a naval base during the 
Republican period, and there is a reference on p. 116 to Heitland’s 
Roman Republic whose relevance it is not easy to trace. The bays 
near Puteoli were doubtless often used by the Roman navy, but the 
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specific harbour works which made the naval base of Misenum wep 
undertaken by command of Augustus. 

In Professor Burton’s book the ancient geographers are taken 
chronologically, and the extent of the information they give is described 
briefly, so that it is possible to refer to this work to find the extent of 
geographical knowledge at any given period of Greek and Romay 
history. It is to be regretted that the index is confined to 
names, so that references to individuals, such as Pytheas, who ar 
not mentioned in the table of contents, are not always easy for a 
beginner to find. Apart from the bibliography of recent works there 
is little here that cannot be easily found elsewhere, and the author 
himself states that for the sake of brevity he has omitted controversial 
theories of modern writers. The book will, however, be found useful 
as a concise introduction to more detailed treatises on ancient geo. 
graphy and exploration. OLWEN Brogay, 


A Book of Ancient Peoples. By Heten Corks. 1931. viii + 248pp. 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 9d. 

The World of the Ancients. By A. E. Dovatas-Smitu. 1931. 296pp. 
Harrap. 38. 6d. 

Pages from the Past. Book1, The Near East (2000 B.c.—500 B.c.) ; Book 
1, The Mediterranean World (500 B.c.—a.D. 500), Greece ; Book m, 
The Mediterranean World (500 B.c.-a.D. 500), Rome. By M. I. 
Luke and E. F. Priest SHaw. 1932. xii + 137, xiv + 121 
and xix + 184 pp. Pitman. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE first two of these works are narrative histories, the last three 
are source-books. We may take the source-books first. 

It is a common-place that collections of translated extracts are 
made or marred by the way in which the teacher handles them, but it 
is also true that their compilers may do much, by skilful selection 
and arrangement, to smooth the teacher’s path. In the case of this 
series a good deal is left to the ‘teacher’s sympathy and historical 
imagination : in fact, at first sight these Pages from the Past make three 
rather dreary little volumes, and it is difficult to feel much immediate 
inspiration in perusing them. This is the more unfortunate in that 
the authors deliberately aim less at scholarship than at ‘ imaginative 
appeal’”’: it may perhaps be due to the fact that they are evidently 
more in sympathy themselves with Hebrew literature and the Christian 
revelation than with classical tradition. Thus they frankly “ emphasise 
their belief in the inspired character of Biblical writings,”’ with the 
result that much of their first volume is taken up with extracts from 
Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, interspersed with portions 
of the Bible, while their third volume conveys quite an inadequate 
impression of Rome’s greatness, and insists far too much on the decay 
of the Empire and the superior merits of Christianity. Again, many 
of their extracts are in fact remarkably jejune: thus, “he re 
in power eighteen years and died by the hands of his son” seems 
hardly worth quoting as a summary of Sennacherib, even for the 

urpose of comparison with several livelier passages concerning that 

ing which have preceded it. However, as far as this s 
volume (The Near East) is concerned, it is only fair to add that it 
contains much of real interest, notably from Herodotus and from 
8. Birch’s Records of the Past, while the Babylonian account of the 
Flood, and the passages from the Code of Hammurabi and from 
Akenaton’s Hymn to Aton are stimulating. The book in fact might 
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be usefully employed by a teacher having access to H. R. Hall’s Ancient 
History of the Near Kast, a work which incidentally itself contains 
many passages of “ imaginative appeal.’”? (On p. 90, by the way, 
“ Apollo Smutheus ” should be “ Smintheus,”’ an obvious misprint.) 

The book on Greece also contains much of interest, as it could 
hardly fail to do, coupled, however, with some serious muddles and 
omissions. It is irritating to find that the translators’ names are 
nowhere given, while the references to the texts themselves—to which 
some teachers might conceivably want to turn—are steadily inadequate. 
There is nothing from Ionia, nothing about Oracles and very little 
about Games, while Euripides is unfairly represented by passages 
taken only from the Alcestis, and one page, containing ‘three short 
extracts, suffices for the entire literature of Alexandria. Again, 
under the heading “‘ Athenian Democracy ”’ there is a curious and un- 
justifiable jumble of fifth with fourth-century evidence, of Thucydides 
with Demosthenes. Plutarch, on the other hand, comes out strongly 
in quotation and has been freely and wisely used, and there are some 
effective extracts from 1 and 2 Maccabees. 

Plutarch once more is the backbone of the Roman volume, which, 
however, opens with rather an overdose of the hoarier fables from 
Livy. Later on there are some good bits from Josephus, including 
his remarkably restrained account of Pompey’s violation of the Holy 
of Holies. For Cesar, Augustus and. Nero there is rather too much 
reliance on the innocuous portions of Suetonius: Marcus Aurelius 
and Constantine are the only other emperors who bulk at all largely, 
and of these the former appears almost entirely as a philosopher. 
Throughout, the broader aspects of law, administration and religion 
are stressed at the expense of life and letters: thus Cicero figures 
chiefly as a lawyer and very little as a correspondent or a literary man ; 
Virgil, Ovid and Horace get only three or four pages between them, 
and Lucretius, Catullus, Sallust, Petronius, Juvenal, to name no more, 
are totally omitted. On the other hand, there is a relatively immense 
amount of the rather banal Younger Pliny, especially of course in 
selections from the correspondence with Trajan. The book is very 
weak in epigraphical quotation : some snippets from the Monumentum 
Ancyranum and rather more from the Catacombs do not begin to 
convey the importance in Roman history (and the frequent liveliness) 
of inscriptions. The authors finish strongly, however, with the recog- 
nition of Christianity by Constantine, which leads them on to St. 
Augustine and the beginnings of monasticism, while “ Signs of De- 
cadence” and “‘The Barbarian Invasions” are fully, not to say 
unduly, documented. 

_ It is worth adding that not one of these three books contains an 
index or a list of cited passages, both inconvenient omissions. 

When we turn to the two narrative histories, it must be confessed 
at once that to the adult mind Miss Corke’s work is infinitely the more 
palatable of the two. Mr. Douglas-Smith’s book caters professedly 
and relentlessly for the “‘ junior boy,”’ and tells him not so much what 
he ought to know as what he wants to hear. The influence of the 
Wellsian Outline of History is paramount, as indeed it is with Miss 
Corke, though to very different effect, except that both books rather 

hingly include brief accounts, with pictures, in the Wellsian 
Manner, of early Chinese and Indian civilisations. But here the like- 
ness ends: Mr. Douglas-Smith starts with the nebule and makes 
much use of the Time Machine (duly acknowledged)—then, when he 
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leaves pre-history, he plunges into a sea of battles, for which he 


gises in his preface on the ground that little boys like them (why 
about little girls?) and can correct their sense of historical balanoe 
when they get into the Sixth Form. It will certainly need som 
correcting, for by the time the Persian Wars, the campaigns of Alexander 
and Cesar and the Punic Wars have been described in detail, thre 
pages are left for the Greeks before 500 B.c., ten for “ Athens in her 
Greatness,’’ fifteen for all the rest of Roman history, and seven for 
“The Carpenter of Nazareth,” while even of these thirty-five pages 
many are taken up with excellent, and sometimes full-page, illus. 
trations! It is true that at fairly frequent intervals “ abundant 
definite facts and dates are included to satisfy those masters who 
rightly insist on the value of learning by heart,”’ but it can hardly be 
denied that there is very little powder for so much jam, or that the jam 
is very juvenile in flavour. 

Miss Corke, on the other hand, advised by Professor Myres, is 
neither dull nor sanguinary. She starts with Neolithic man, instead 
of nebulw, and gets to Constantine. She is clear, direct, practical 
and well-proportioned, accurate and (after Mr. Douglas-Smith) glori. 
ously pacific. There are minor slips, drastic compressions and u- 
avoidable omissions, but nothing worth particularising. Like the 
other book, A Book of Ancient Peoples is well, though not so freely, 
illustrated, and it contains adequate maps and plans. The junior 
boy will have to make a real effort with it, but if he is worth his salt 
he will not be bored. What is more, by the time he has finished he 
will be in a position to, begin to understand the Middle Ages, which 
is more than can be said with confidence of the youthful reader of 
either of the other works on this list. ANTHONY STEEL. 


The Talmud. By Duptey Wricut. 1932. 141 pp. Williams and 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Everyman’s Talmud. By the Rev. A.ConEen. 1932. 420 pp. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

Talmudic Judaism and Christianity. By A. Lukyn Williams. 78 pp. 
8.P.C.K. 2s. 


THE appearance of these three books is a sign of the revival of 
interest in Jewish literature. The term Talmud, strictly speaking, 
comprises the Mishnah, which was preserved orally for several cen- 
turies before it was reduced to writing by Rabbi Judah the Prince 
circa 200 a.D., and the Gemara or “completion.’’ The Gemara incor 
porates the discussions on the Mishnah ; the Babylonian recension of it 
was ended in 499 a.D., and the Palestinian Gemara reached its final form 
at the close of the fourth century. Of both these works translations 
in European languages exist, but the bare translations are quile 
inadequate to supply the lay reader with a correct knowledge of the 
original. Anyone unacquainted with Talmudic method would never 
guess that the sentence ‘“ Homer’s books do not defile the hands” 
means that the Jliad is not to be reckoned among canonical scriptures, 
or that “the enemies of Israel’ is a euphemism for “ Israel” (44 
ELuxine) when plague or disaster is mentioned. Even if some of thesever- 
bal difficulties are explained, the literary and cultural problems remail. 
In short, the bare translation is a misleading guide. To a less degree, 
this caveat applies to the allied literature, which is called Midrash, 
of which Dr. Cohen afd Mr. Wright correctly take note, although 
technically those homiletic treatises are outside the Talmudic corpus. 
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Because the literal rendering is a dangerous tool for the general 
student, these three surveys are particularly useful to him. They 
contain the spirit and a deal of the matter. What he finds in these 
pooks he can safely use, for the extracts bear their meaning on their 


a these books call for brief comment because there is prob- 
ably no other period of history when three works on the Talmud ap- 
ing in the same town and at the same date, two by Christians and 
one by a Jew, could have agreed in their treatment. All are written 
with a praiseworthy impartiality; Mr. Cohen does not conceal the 
blemishes, Mr. Williams does not forget the good points. There are 
few subjects in which objectivity and fair critical judgment are more 
necessary. For the Talmud is often called a “ sea,”’ and the descrip- 
tion is apt. From its vast depths many different “fish”? may be 
trawled. In a work extending over centuries, this is exactly what 
one would expect. Besides the variety of expression that individual 
tastes and antipathies can produce, account must also be taken of 
external circumstances. Rabbis who lived in times of peace and in 
the society of decent Roman citizens would differ in their conception 
of the pagan environment from those whose lot fell amid periods of 
persecution or whose life was spent in proximity to the vicious luxury 
of the groves of Daphne. If, therefore, one desires to know what 
“the Talmud ”’ teaches about the attitude to foreigners, particularism, 
social relations with pagans, the true answer should be, ‘‘ Nothing at 
all.” “The Talmud ’”’ as a whole teaches as much and as little as 
8 Hansard would to a foreigner ignorant of the dates and politics of 
the speakers whom it reports. So is it with the bare unannotated 
Talmud. One cannot glean a correct summary from a selection of 
opinions emanating from sources so heterogeneous. What one can 
derive from the Talmud, properly utilised, is something much more 
valuable, a classified list of sayings and opinions, arranged according 
to date and environment. This result the lay reader cannot achieve 
from the “crib”’: in Mr. Cohen’s book he will find what he seeks 
scientifically drawn up. If the Talmud is thus presented to historians 
and archzologists, it can be a mine of information. For this purpose 
Mr. Cohen’s book is the more useful: Mr. Wright’s book is a sketch, 
admirably concise, suitable for those who need a briefer survey of 
this great field. It is difficult to name a subject that the Talmud 
does not illustrate. For example, Dr. Ignaz Ziegler, in his Koenigs- 
gleichnisse, has collected all the parables and facts relating to Imperial 
privileges and functions, military and civil officials, taxation, statues 
emperors, etc. His book is thus an excellent commentary on 
Mommsen. Similarly, Mr. Cohen gives the historian many sidelights 
on provincial life under the Roman Empire. Some stories bring home 
to us the dread power of the Delatores, who are referred to in the 
fables as the “‘ triple tongue, that slays three, him who tells, him who 
repeats, him of whom it tells, that is spoken in Rome and slays in 
—_ ’ Ina new edition Mr. Cohen would do well to give more dates. 
index is admirable, and will add to the usefulness of the book. 
Dr. Lukyn Williams dedicates his book to three distinguished 
scholars, Peter Mason, Schiller-Szinessy and Israel Abrahams, who 
were his teachers. In this, as in his other works, Mr. Williams shows 
mseli a true disciple of these great men. In his writings their scholar- 
ship and their love of truth are clearly mirrored. He carries on their 
tion of sympathetic appreciation for both sides in the great conflict 
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of the first century, which resulted in the birth of Christianity from the 
womb of Judaism. His book enables one to form a true judgment of 
mother and daughter alike. In particular he deals with the diffi 
presented by the phrase “Pharisees, hypocrites.” Not all the Pharisees, 
not the majority even, were what we call hypocrites : how then is the 
wholesale condemnation to be explained? Mr. Williams shows that 
the Greek word had no unpleasant connotation. It means innocent 
though self-deluded “‘ play actors,” playing a part in an unreal drama. 
The theory, like much else in this vivid and scholarly book, will attract 
many readers. H. Lorws. 


Modes and Manners. By Max von Borun. Jranslated by Joax 
Josuua. Vol.1. From the Decline of the Ancient World to the 
Renaissance. Vol.u. The Sixteenth Century. 1932. 309 + 299 
pp. Harrap. 21s. each vol. 


Messrs. Harrap are doing a real service to historical students 
by making Herr von Boehn’s admirable books accessible in English. 
The price is high, but as each volume contains some twenty plates in 
colour and some two hundred in half-tone, all drawn from contem. 
porary sources, the books could hardly have been produced more 
cheaply. 

It is now nearly a generation since Herr von Boehn began to bri 
out his series, working back gradually through the eighteenth 
seventeenth centuries to the subject-matter of the present volumes, 
the German version of the first of which appeared in 1925 (Menschen 
und Moden im Mittelatter vom Untergang der alten Welt bis zur Renais- 
sance). The same author has been responsible also for a series of 
illuminating volumes on historical stage costume, dolls, and Das 
Beiwerk der Mode, the last a study of the accessories of costume which 
still awaits a translator. 

It should be admitted that Herr von Boehn is now by no means 
alone in exploiting this rich field of historical research. Indeed, his 
early books played their part in stimulating the issue of a number of 
volumes, some of which are planned on lines more scientific than his. 
C. Koehler’s Praktische Kostiimskunde, for instance (German version 
1926, English version 1928), arrives at its conclusions by taking 
clothes to pieces and so reconstructing the “‘ patterns” from which 
they were made. The period from 1490 to the French Revolution 
has been admirably dealt with by Messrs. F. M. Kelly and Randolph 
Schwabe, in almost as detailed a manner. 

No other work, however, makes Herr von Boehn’s volumes supet- 
fluous, and to the teacher of history the very lack of technicalities 
may prove an advantage. His method is to treat costume as an 
incidental feature of social development, and to illustrate it only by 
means of reproductions of contemporary works of art. . 

This is not so simple a matter as it might seem, for paintings ate 
only rarely dated and, in the sixteenth century and earlier, frequently 
bear the name of neither artist nor sitter. Old costume books are 
equally unreliable, for artists went on copying one another for gener 
tions. One cannot even be sure that the costumes depicted in works 
by such masters as Jost Amman were really worn in the years to which 
the artists assign them. Added to this is the certainty that fashions 
changed much less rapidly than they do to-day and that the clothes 
of an old man painted: (say) in 1530 may represent the cut of twenty 
years before. For the sixteenth century the author falls back on the 
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ruff as the only sure guide, laying down the rule that the larger the 
ruff the later the portrait. 

In his concentration on social history the author may seem to 

nd too much space in the description of the Reformation or of the 
horrors committed by German mercenaries on burghers and peasants, 
but this is a necessary part of his method. The emphasis is naturally 
on Germany, and this is an advantage or the reverse according to the 
attitude of the reader. The translator, who has done her work well, 
has inserted a number of explanatory or comparative footnotes and 
has tried to express sums of money in British currency. It may be 
doubted whether the second of these devices is of much value, until 
such a time as historie¢al teachers can make use of some table of com- 
parative values based on the cost of living at different epochs. 

Apart from such details, the wealth of illustrations in the present 
volumes make them books which can hardly fail to stimulate the 
imaginations of historical students. JAMES LAVER. 


Hildebrandine Essays. By J. P. Wuitney. 1932. xx + 184 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Hildebrand, A Life of Gregory VII. By A. J. Macponatp. 1932. 
ix + 254 pp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Unper the title “ Hildebrandine Essays ’’ Professor Whitney has 
issued a volume of five studies in the ecclesiastical history of the 
eleventh century. Three of them have already been published; the 
other two, Mr. Whitney says, may be looked on as by-products of work 
done for the first chapter of Volume v of the Cambridge Medieval 
History. Two of the essays deal explicitly with the career and ideals 
of Hildebrand, and a study of Peter Damiani and Humbert relates to 
the age immediately preceding his election. In the essay entitled 
“Milan,” Mr. Whitney shows how an episode in the local history of 
that church came to raise the issue of the Emperor’s ecclesiastical 
authority in Italy, and the volume ends with a discussion of the place 
of Berengar of Tours in the religious history of his time. It would 
be out of place to review these essays in any detail, for they and the 
studies which they represent have already played their part in the 
recent revival of interest in the Hildebrandine phase of Church history. 
It may, however, be said that all students of this period should be grate- 
ful to Mr. Whitney for bringing his scattered articles into one volume, 
containing the results of work extending over more than twenty 
years. 

Mr. Macdonald seems entirely to have escaped the biographer’s 
temptation to idealise or magnify his subject. The Hildebrand of 

pages remains a great ecclesiastical reformer, whose career affected 
the whole history of the Papacy, and therefore of medieval Europe. 
Justice is done to his single-minded zeal for reform, and to the motives 
which led him to his momentous struggle with the Emperor, but he 
no longer appears as a great original mind, and he bears a heavy 
responsibility for the embitterment of the conflict with Henry IV. 
The oe of the book is somewhat unusual. Unlike many historians 
of Hildebrand and his times, Mr. Macdonald refuses to treat the struggle 
between Emperor and Pope as a separate issue. He follows chrono- 
logical order throughout the book, and although this method means 
that the relative importance of events may sometimes be obscured, 
it gives the great conflict its proper place in Hildebrand’s life. More 
than @ third of the book is devoted to Hildebrand’s career before his 

No. 70.—von. xvi. M 
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election to the Papacy, and the narrative goes far to justify Mr. Mao. 
donald’s view of subsequent events. His statement that Hildebrand 
“attempted to rule an Empire with the gestures of an archdeacop ” 
would seem strained if it had not previously been shown that as arch. 
deacon Hildebrand had been the chief executive officer of a Pag 
fighting for existence. In the same way, the Hildebrandine claims 
to suzerainty over distant kings come into the story, not as illustra. 
tions of theoretical pretensions, but as incidents in a pontificate crowded 
with events. They are never over-stressed, but the fact that Hilde. 
brand could write in April 1075 to Swein Estrithson of Denmark, who 
had died in April 1074, shows that they were being advanced without 
any real knowledge of local conditions, and that they may easily he 
taken too seriously. The name of Hildebrand will always be associated 
with the Papal claim to universal authority, but readers of Mr. Mac. 
donald’s book will have been brought to realise how weak, in fact, 
was the Papacy to which he was elected in 1073, and they will not be 
surprised that he died in exile. F. M. Srenton, 


An Historical Introduction to English Law and its Institutions, By 
HaRowp Porrer. 1932. xxvi+600 pp. Sweet and Maxwell. 20s, 

Constitutional Law: an Outline of the Law and Practice of the Con. 
stitution, including English Local Government, the Constitutional 
Relations of the British Empire and the Church of England. By 
E. C. 8. Wank and G. Goprrrey Paruirs. 1931. xxii + 476 pp. 
Longmans. 21s. 


ALTHOUGH both of these books lie somewhat off the beaten path of 
most history students, they will well repay study. The history of 
English law at certain points is inseparable from the history of the 
constitution, and our economic history is closely interwoven with that 
of the law to which property, contract and credit look for protection. 
Although Dr. Potter scrupulously adheres to his unfortunate principle 
that “this is emphatically a law book: with social and economic 
causes it has little or no concern,”’ readers with a broader outlook will 
nevertheless find it suggestive and stimulating. After a general 
— of over sixty pages, there is a substantial section on the courts 
and the jury. The second half of the work deals with common law 
(sources, procedure, crime and tort, contract and property) and equity 
(uses and trusts, equity of redemption, specific performance and 
injunctions). The plan of arrangement and the proportions are 
excellent. 

The general treatment is extremely cautious, and expressions of 
doubt are numerous. The accepted theory of the origin of the Star 
Chamber is hedged about with reservations, and the statute im con 
simili casu is introduced with a conflict of authority in which the author 
firmly refuses to take sides. There are other places, however, where 
some interesting discussions take place, as, for example, in tracing the 
separation of crime and tort, and in the formation of the doctrine of 
consideration, which Mr. Potter seems to regard as a Romanism 
borrowed by Chancery from the common law (p. 387). A point of 
economic history is raised in the treatment of the action of debt (pp. 
370 segq.), which the author regards as a real action for the recovery of 
the identical coins borrowed, in support of which Professor Jenks can 
be cited. But why should anyone borrow coinage at all if the identical 
coins must be restored? Even if money was very scarce (and recent 
opinion denies this) there is still no explanation for so strange a state- 
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ment. The whole difficulty seems to be due to the fallacious deduction 
that any writ beginning ‘‘ pracipe quod reddat”’ is necessarily a pro- 
prietary one. A few slips may be noted. The translation on p. 141 (k) 
js incorrect ; on p. 162 the Harl of Huntingdon’s Case is misdated 1415 
(probably as a result of confusion with the Harl of Cambridge’s 
ioe 1415), and so the case of 1400 (which in fact was Huntingdon’s) 
js treated as genuine; the council of Merton is misdated 1253 (p. 199) 
and the Leges Henrici as 1188 (p. 239)—these are obviously misprints ; 
it was the tenant and not the demandant (as on p. 260 ».) who could 
elect between battle and grand assize; even before written pleadings 
were in use, juries were not summoned until the pleadings were con- 
eluded to an issue (p. 279) ; appeals of felony were fought by the parties 
and not by champions (p. 334); in debt and detinue compurgation was 
adefence, and not a means of proving a claim (p. 373) ; and occasionally 
the references are untraceable. The appendix on Roman and Canon 
law starts from the very questionable proposition (for which Miss 
Bateson ought not to be cited) that Roman law survived in London and 
in borough custumals. 

Mr. Wade and Mr. Phillips disclaim having attempted a standard 
work on constitutional law, but they have certainly succeeded in a 
very difficult enterprise, and history students are indebted to them 
for the opportunity of surveying the present state of the constitution 
whose past they are studying. The rapid change in our own day will 
come as a shock to those whose reading has been confined to the mid- 
and late Victorian classics. Not only have old rules given place to 
new, but the extent of constitutional law has been greatly enlarged. 
The result is that any work in only one volume must resort to severe 
compression, and so it is inevitable that some of these pages are heavy 
reading; the chapter on India is particularly cryptic (p. 366) in dis- 
cussing paramountcy. An especially delightful feature, unusual in a 
text-book, is the outbreak of an argument between the two authors 
(p. 365) which adds a vivid contrast to the dogmatic tone inseparable 
from the brief treatment of a complicated subject. The warning on 
p. 9 against historians who write about the constitution is admirable, 
and we wish the example chosen had been even more forceful. 

T. F. T. PLucknert. 


Curia Regis Rolls. Vol. v1, 1210-12. Edited by C. T. Frowmr. 
1932. vii-+ 547 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. £1 17s. 6d. 


Durine these two years the king’s central court, it would seem, 
was still accompanying the king, and no permanent court was holding 
common pleas “ in one fixed place,” as the barons were to demand in 
1215. As with the earlier volumes, the range of subjects illustrated 
by the rolls is very wide. There is no such crop of villeinage cases as 
occurred in Volume tv, but an exceptionally interesting set of illustra- 
tions of the local courts in action can be found. The activities of the 
knights of the shire seem incessant. They are constantly serving on 
juries, especially for the Grand Assize; they follow up a criminal 

ve across country on horseback, doing a neat bit of detective work 

that recalls Sherlock Holmes (p. 24); they view sick persons to see if 
an essoin for ill-health may be allowed; they value land, they attend 
the court of a liberty to see that justice is done in a case withdrawn 
from the king’s court (p. 206), and they bear the record of the shire 
court to the king’s court. Perhaps the most interesting entry in the 
is the record of the Gloucestershire court printed on pp. 228-31, 

M2 
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recently discussed by Mr. Lapsley in the English Historical Review 
(vol. XLVI. pp. 179 segq.), and long known from the condensed version 
in the Abbreviatio Placitorum. This case appears to give the earliest 
specific reference to a written record of the pleas of the shire court, 
with details as to the writing of and the tampering with the roll that are 
of extraordinary interest. It is also notable for its use of Bracton’s 
mysterious term buzones, which Mr. Lapsley discusses at length, A 
different derivation is favoured here from that of Mr. Lapsley, whocon. 
nects it with buzo, a bolt, and sees in the word “ a bit of local slang,” 
derived possibly from the typical petty serjeanty of finding a stringless 
bow and a featherless arrow ; the editor recurs to Maitland’s suggestion 
that the word is connected with busoignes, and says the buzones judici. 
orum are those who “ make a business of justice.’ Whatever be the 
origin of the term, there is no question that the knights of the shire 
had their hands full of business; and these rolls show clearly that in 
each county, as in Gloucestershire, there was something like « stage 
army of county gentlemen, whose names recur again and again on jury 
after jury. 

Two other interesting local records are enrolled in 1212; a case held 
in the hall moot of Winchester (p. 290), and an inquiry held in Alton 
hundred into the death of a widow woman, buried without a coroner’s 
inquest (p. 292). Ailwin the jobbing gardener, Goda who kept her bed 
one day and was up and about the village quite well the next, and 
Richard and Walter, each of them trying to make the other go into the 
cottage first to see if she really was dead, are as true to type to-dayas 
they were seven hundred years ago. No student of social life in the 
thirteenth century can afford to neglect these rolls. 

HELEN M. Cam. 


Le Speculum Perfectionis ou mémoires de Frére Léon. Par Pav 
SaABATIER. 1928. Tomei. Texte latin. xxxii + 350 pp. 1931 
Tome u. Etude critique. xxxvi-+ 277 pp. British Society of 
Franciscan Studies (Manchester University Press), vols. xl, 
xXvul. 21s. and 15s. respectively. 


THE publication by the late M. Sabatier, in 1898, of the text of 
the Speculum Perfectionis was an event of outstanding importance 
for the study of the life and work of St. Francis of Assisi. The editor 
claimed that these memoirs were written within a year of St. Francis’ 
death, that they gave the most lively and original picture of the saint 
that we possess and that in every way they contrasted favourably 
with the “ official” lives written later by Thomas of Celano and St. 
Bonaventura. 

These claims did not go unchallenged. On the face of it, the 
Speculum is a document more in favour of the strict Observant Fran- 
ciscans than of the relaxed Conventuals, and the long medieval rivalry 
between these two branches of the Order has necessarily found some 
reflection in modern lives of the saint. Good scholars, French, Germad, 
English and Italian, have been found to uphold the traditional view 
oul to criticise Sabatier’s deductions in the light of more recent know- 
ledge. Sabatier himself devoted a great deal of the scanty leisure 
of the later years of his life to the perfection of the text of the Speculum 
and to the meeting of the objections of those who urged the superior 
importance of the two lives by Celano and the Legend of the Three 
Companions. Seg 

In his first edition Sabatier argued that the Speculum Perfechoms 
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was the work of Brother Leo ; and, although in the notes to Volume 1 
he admits that the text as we now have it has received a good deal 
of interpolation and that Brother Leo may well have issued more 
than one version of the story, the additional arguments in favour of 
the Leonine authorship of the original seem irrefragable. Again and 

in ‘he demonstrates from internal evidence how Celano must have 
porrowed his material from the Speculum, and not vice versa. 

These two volumes have benefited greatly by having been seen 
through the press by Dr. A. G. Little. Volume 1, the definitive text, 
was in proof before Sabatier died, but Volume 11, containing a careful 
study of the manuscripts and elaborate critical notes on the text, has 
been entirely reconstructed from the author’s papers by Mr. Little. 
To the care and critical skill of the latter the book obviously owes a 

deal more than is apparent at first sight : indeed, the more care- 

its contents are analysed—the “index alphabétique”’ is as 
perfect as an index of this kind can be—the more obvious does the 
magnitude of our debt to Mr. Little become. 

Taken together, the two volumes represent the most valuable work 
yet published by the British Society of Franciscan Studies (which is 
saying @ great deal), and bring the day appreciably nearer when it 
will be possible to write a life of St. Francis from which the accumula- 
tions of later legends have been eliminated. The two volumes, text 
and notes, must, of course, be read together, while those who wish 
to form an adequate opinion on the major issues involved will do well 
to consult carefully the variant manuscript readings which are given 
in an abundance that make the edition a model of careful editing. It 
is, however, worth while pointing out that the first edition is not 
entirely superseded by this and that the references to it (the abbrevia- 
tion Coll. t. J is used) are always worth noting. By following up these 
and other references in the notes we can learn much about the lives 
and habits of the early Franciscans, while of this text we can now say 
with certainty that the editing has been so well done that it will not 
need to be done again. Is it too much to hope that some other Fran- 
ciscan texts may be edited in the same way ? G. R. Porrer. 


Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England. By 
T. F. Tour. Vol. v. 1930. xx-+ 440 pp. (with 8 plates). 
30s. Vol. vi. 1933. x-+457 pp. 40s. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. 

_ Tus great work is now completed. Dr. Tout did not live to see 
either of these last volumes issue from the press, but the “ touch of 
avanished hand ’’ is everywhere apparent in them both. It is a signal 
proof of Tout’s achievement as a scholar and teacher that these volumes 
are homogeneous with those that have preceded them and show the 
same thoroughness and method. 

Vol. v deals with the history of the Privy Seal, in so far as it has not 
already been related in Vols. 1 to 1v. This is from the author’s own 
but it is somewhat less interesting reading than the earlier part 

af the book because it is mainly directed to filling up gaps in the story and 
lmeorporating the additional information afforded by Sir Henry Maxwell- 
lyte'’s The Great Seal, which appeared in 1926. There is a very 
passage dealing with the folding of documents sent out 

under seal. The Signet and other small seals are dealt with in the 

‘ame way. The scope of this section of the book is wider than 

that of Maxwell-Lyte’s Great Seal because the latter only deals 
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with the smaller seals as “ warrants,” whereas they also served to 
authenticate documents which were not addressed to the Chancery, 

The rest of Vol. v is occupied by Professor Johnstone’s very carefyl 
and interesting account of the Queen’s Wardrobe, and Mrs. Sharp's 
of the Household of the Black Prince. Of these the former has the 
advantage that the material within reach is more uniform in character, 
whereas our knowledge of the Black Prince’s household is copious for 
some periods, but extremely scanty for others. We are especi 
poor in material for the history of the administration of Guienne, 
But it is no small praise to say, as can honestly be said, that these 
sections are fully worthy of the book to which they belong. 

Vol. vi contains (1) “ Lists of Officials,’’ compiled by Miss Broome, 
who has thus been able to supply a number of corrigenda for the 
earlier volumes, and (2) ‘Tables of Wardrobe Figures,”’ which are offered 
with some reserve, owing to the difficulty of making sure that the same 
headings always have the same meaning. Here also Professor Tout 
and Miss Broome have found it necessary to correct figures previously 
published. The “ Corrigenda”’ are very numerous, not because 
mistakes are common, but because new facts kept coming to light 
during the course of publication. The author’s many friends will 
recognise, not without emotion, in these frequent notes, his serw 
acknowledgment of any correction or suggestion which he owed to 
them: smiling, sometimes, because the debt was so small, and the 
acknowledgment so generous. In spite of all the care which has been 
lavished on this table a few errors have escaped correction. Thus on 
p. 112 (note on 1. 36), L.S. (presumably for Lord Steward) is not ex 
plained in the table of Abbreviations. On p. 112 (1. 91), “ Pipe RS. 
No. 58”’ isa wrong reference which I have failed to interpret. On p. 120, 
add, (11. 26, n. 4), and for Rot. Parl. 1. 1293 read Rot. Parl. 1. 93 (1293); 
on the same page (ul. 80 n. 2, 1. 14) K 505/31, should (I think) be 
B.A. 505/35. 

The Index, begun by Miss Broome and completed by Miss Mills, 
is very full and, so far as I have tested it, accurate. The “‘ Chapters” 
will now be able to be put to their full use, and will exert a stronger 
influence than ever on the work of all who care for the details and plan 
of medieval Administration. It is sad to think that there can be no 
more. C. JOHNSON. 


Illustrations relating to the History of Manchester and Salford and the 
Surrounding District. Prepared by a Committee of the Manchester 
Branch of the Historical Association. 1932. Sherratt and 
Hughes. 7s. 6d. 


Tue period of propaganda for the recognition of the important 
place of local studies in the teaching of history may be regarded as 
now at anend. A new branch of history has won definite recognition, 
and we are faced with the practical problems of technique and availal 
material. The Manchester Branch has made a very real contribution 
to the solution of these problems, for its own district, in issuing this 
portfolio of illustrations. As Professor Jacob says in the preface, the 
teaching of local history “is the good teacher’s best opportunily. 
But it is exacting work. It requires the provision in a handy forme 
illustrative matter of every description, pictures, views, and diagrams 
which are at present scattered throughout a variety of publications, 
often costly and inaccessible.” 

The collection contains twenty-nine plates (11 in. x 13 im.) on 
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stiff card which can be passed round the class or pinned to a wall. 
Each plate has several pictures with explanatory letterpress. The 

iod covered is from the Neolithic Age to the Reform Act of 1832, 
all the illustrations being drawn from the Manchester area. They 
include photographs of implements, monuments, buildings, charters, 
etc., maps and plans, reproductions of old prints and drawings, and 
illustrate practically every phase of local life. The development of 
architecture, ecclesiastical, military and domestic, naturally finds 
8 prominent place, since it lends itself to illustrative treatment, while 
several plates are devoted to the Industrial Revolution and related 

One regrets that the story is not brought down to the present 
day, for nineteenth-century life is rapidly slipping away into the half- 
forgotten past ; but perhaps the Manchester Branch will at some time 

uce a supplement. Meanwhile, the collection is one which will 
invaluable to all teachers of history in south Lancashire, and may 
well be of use to those in other districts. Let us hope that it will 
prove an incentive to other branches of the Association to “go and 
do likewise.” 

To pass a picture round the class is not of course an ideal arrange- 
ment, and these illustrations are too small to be seen from the black- 
board. It is, however, possible to produce a film-slide from them for 
use with a portable lantern, so that the whole class can see the picture 
under discussion at once. H. F. Bra. 


Thornion le Dale. By R.W.Jurrery. 1931. viii+ 354 pp. Wake- 
field, West Yorkshire Printing Co. 15s. 

Tue old days when village history meant the story of the descent 
of the manor seem at last to have gone, and the modern interest in 
economic and social history is now as marked in the study of local 
as of general history. Mr. Jeffery has not neglected the story of the 
descent of the manors, for there were several in Thornton, but he has 
wisely kept them in a separate part of his book, so that the reader 
who is interested mainly in the life of the villagers does not find his 
attention distracted by the sudden interpolation of an inquisitio 
post mortem setting out the bounds of the manor. 

In bis first section the author traces, in ten chapters, the history 
of the people of Thornton. As it lay in the Forest of Pickering, its 
medieval history is fairly well documented, especially the misdeeds 
of its inhabitants in matters of vert and venison. Anyone who wishes 
to see how the Forest Laws affected the life of a village within the 
bounds of a forest, might do much worse than turn to the chapters 
on “ Medieval Poachers ’’ and ‘‘ Medieval Violence.”’ 

Of Thornton’s claim to have been the birthplace of Richard Rolle, 
Mr. Jeffery is very sceptical with, as he shows, good reason. He 
certainly points out that various writers who have espoused the theory 
have been led away by their imaginations. 

The economic historian will find something to interest him in the 
chapter on the inhabitants and their industries. At various times, 
in addition to the normal industries of a village, we find that fulling, 
bleaching, wool, hemp and linen weaving, straw-hat making, gloving 
and tanning were all carried on. One interesting fact is the existence 
of two paper mills in the seventeenth century. ‘These mills continued 
te flourish until the middle of the nineteenth century. One produced, 
about 1817, 80 cwt. of paper per annum. It would be interesting to 

to what extent the industry existed in the villages to the 
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north of the Vale of Pickering. Abundant water-power must, of 
course, have been the chief factor in establishing the industry in this 
remote spot. 

Like many North Riding villages, Thornton included seyerg) 
manors, whose descents are traced in the second half of the book 
From the survey one or two points of general interest emerge. (ng 
is the way in which several of these manors pass in regular succession 
from their Saxon holders to the victors at Hastings, then between 
the late thirteenth and fifteenth centuries to members of the new 
official baronage, and, finally, after the end of the Tudor period, into 
the hands of the wealthy traders. John Hill, ancestor of the present 
owner of the greater part of the village, was perhaps a retired silk 
merchant of London who speculated in land when the Commonwealth 
sequestrations threw a lot into the market. 

The other point is the emergence of the same type of wealthy 
seventeenth-century merchant as tenants, as well as owners. In 
1633 the Hassell family became tenants of Dalby, one of the manors, 
and their descendants were still tenants over a century later. It 
should be noted, however, that Dalby belongs to the Duchy of Lancaster. 
A useful index and a map on a detached sheet complete a very valu- 
able work. 

The book is not based to any great extent on manuscript material, but 
this is not said in disparagement. A glance at the footnotes will show 
that the Yorkshire Archxological and North Riding Record Societies 
have printed so much and so wisely, that there are very few obvious 
sources not available in print. The appearance of this book is a great 
tribute to the work of these learned bodies. F. W. Brooxs. 


Housman and Marten’s Histories. Book tv. Stories of the Modern 
World. By Laurence Housman and C. H. K. Marten. 1992. 
x + 182 pp. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 2s. 3d. 

History Stories to Tell. Second Series. By D. M. Kererszy. 1931. 
249 pp. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 

A History of England from the Earliest Times to 1932. By I. Tuyzn. 
Part rv (1603-1783), xii+ 228 pp. Part v (1688-1815), xii + 168 
pp. Part vi (1783-1932), xii-+ 215 pp. Macmillan. 1932. 
28. 6d. each part. 


TueEsE books, covering roughly the same period, deal with it from 
a very different point of view. The first two are stories pure and simple, 
while Mr. Tenen’s history is a text-book suitable for forms preparing 
for a first public examination. Teachers in search of an attractive 
book of modern history stories for the junior school at a moderate 
price could hardly do better than to take advantage of the hoppy 
results of Mr. Laurence Housman’s collaboration with Mr. C. H. &. 
Marten, whose names alone are sufficient guarantee that the stories 
are just as perfectly told as such stories can be. The collection con- 
sists of twenty-nine incidents, ranging in point of time from the story 
of Columbus to that of the Christ of the Andes, and includes many 


pleasant surprises, such as an account of the meeting of Beau Nash 
and John Wesley and the story of Pasteur. Each story is told in 
such a clear, arresting manner, and so much scholarly pains have been 
taken to secure historical accuracy, that children can scarcely fail to 
enjoy them while reading, nor to profit by them when read. The 
copious illustrations, including Mr. Hugh Chesterman’s drawings, 
no way fall short of the high standard of the letter-press. 
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Miss Ketelbey’s book, written for rather older children, is designed 
to fill a very real gap in the school’s historical library. She tells 

irty-three stories, and, in addition to the more familiar ones, a place 
is found for the Darien Scheme, Cecil Rhodes, the Story of Flying 
and the League of Nations. The interest of her closely-written pages 
never flags, owing to her quietly dramatic style and apt use of well- 
chosen quotations, which seem to slide naturally into her framework, 
and considerably enhance the value of her book. Packed full as it is 
with interesting and trustworthy information presented in its most 
readable form, the collection is to be highly recommended either as 
a mine of stories for the teacher’s own use, or for the private reading 
of the pupils as a supplement to the oral lesson and the much duller 
text-book. The notes and questions at the end deserve mention. 
The lists of words are particularly relevant, for one of the ever- 
recurring trials of the history teacher is the poverty of the children’s 
vocabulary. 

Mr. Tenen has undertaken a different and more exacting task, 
for which, however, he is fully qualified. Text-books for a first examina- 
tion are not easy to write. Though it is not safe to leave anything 
out, it is not possible to put everything in, and the necessary generalisa- 
tions must be very judiciously worded if misunderstandings are to be 
avoided by readers whose minds are as yet undeveloped. Given these 
difficulties, this series is a clever and successful attempt to overcome 
them, so that forms using it should be well prepared for their examina- 
tion. In giving an outline of the general history of modern Britain, 
including a brief summary of the causes, events and results of the War, 
the writer has inevitably followed in the main a well-worn trail, but, 
as the preface indicates, he has incorporated the results of recent 
research. The arrangement is logical and clear, and the series is 
eminently readable, and within the scope of the readers for whom it 
is intended. 

The style is open to two points of criticism. Children are so glib 
in copying ready-made estimates, and are so utterly at a loss to give 
concrete reasons in support of their sweeping assertions, that it is 
undesirable, even in the interests of readability, to introduce historical 
characters to their immature minds with strongly descriptive adjec- 
tives. To call James Watt, for example, “careless and indolent ”’ 
(v. 477) to a class of school-children, compared with whom, in all 
probability, he was neither the one nor the other, does not seem quite 
the soundest historical approach. Another trap into which both 
boys and girls have been known to fall is to repeat, in an utterly 
irrelevant connection, detail which was only given in the first place 
to add vividness and interest to the narrative; for this reason, if 
for no other, such detail should not find a place in an overcrowded 
text-book unless it has some real historical significance. Is it alto- 
gether wise to invite children to repeat the fact that ‘“‘ George IV 
became so grossly fat that he could not appear in public without special 
atangements ’’? (v1. 543). From one point of view these are minor 
matters, but if one aim of the history lesson is to train the judgment, 

ese details become a question of serious consideration. Apart from 
this the series has much to recommend it. It is thoroughly sound, 
and the maps and illustrations, chosen with exceptional care and skill, 
are & valuable feature throughout. The actual production leaves 
little to be desired, even if we suspect that the cover is a trifle light 
in colour for hard wear. WINIFRED Tarrs. 
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St. Philip Neri and the Roman Society of his Times, 1515-95. By 
L. Ponnette and L. Borper. Translated by R. F. Kung. 
1932. xiv -+ 609 pp. Sheed and Ward. 16s. 


THERE is much in this book that, being pure hagiography, rather 
seems to be outside the usual field of History; and it would ap 
that the translator at any rate has been concerned rather with the 
saint who was the founder of a thriving congregation, than with the 
niceties of scholarship. So that while he has done well his principal 
work, he has not fully guarded against minor misprints and in. 
accuracies, mainly arising from an inadequate familiarity with Italian.! 
Here and there the authors have attempted to fill a picture, for which 
they had insufficient data, with too many suppositions, notably at 
the beginning of the work, when Philip Neri was an unimportant 
youth and there is a dearth of biographical material. On his journey 
to Rome we are told that the youth might have met Benvenuto 
Cellini, who approximately at that time was moving out of the 
Eternal City (p. 70); when Philip disposed of his books, it is stated 
that “‘it may be that a struggling student, named Sirleto, was there 
to profit by the godsend ” (p. 82). 

But this is the sum-total of the observations which may be sug- 
gested by the most exacting standard of scholarship, for as soon as 
we reach the period of St. Philip’s real activity, the biographical 
account becomes full, lively, and as interesting as it is edifying; and 
the social and political background is sketched with much skill and 
freshness. What is here provided seems to me a most telling, if 
indirect, picture of the conditions in Rome during the counter- 
Reformation : the excessive zeal of some pious men, the suppression 
of joy, all that which marked the sudden recoil from the pagan pomp 
of the Renaissance, are effectively shown from an unusual angle. 
And there frequently occur shrewd remarks, one of which I cannot 
refrain from quoting : 

Men to whom ambition was the mainspring of their lives and the end of 
their existence found themselves driven to a life of disinterestedness; and more 
than that: it was on this foundation of disinterestedness that they had to build 


up the edifice of their hopes. In fact, the higher they hoped to climb the more 
modest and humble they must appear to be (p. 243). 


At the beginning there is a thorough discussion of all the sources and 
an excellent bibliography, so that even after Father Tacchi-Venturi’s 
masterly introduction to his Storia della Compagnia di Gest in Italia 
(Rome, Civiltaé Cattolica, 1909) this book must be considered to add 
materially to our knowledge of Roman society during the sixteenth 
century. C. Forieno. 


Queen Elizabeth. By Mona Witson. 1932. 176 pp. Peter Davies. 5s. 

In this “ drawing in outline” of a very complicated reign, Miss 
Wilson declares that her problem has been one of selection, her aim 
a truthful and discriminating sketch. On the whole she has suc- 
ceeded, even though at times one cannot but regret the necessity 
for bare statements that fail to convey the romance and adventure 
of a great period and a most remarkable woman. As a picture of 


1 Apart from the frequent omission of accents on such words as Forli, 


Gesti, perché (e.g. pp. 83, 103), we meet with Balcari for Belcari, p. 36; Friburg 


for Freiburg, p. 45; accendo for accende, p. 87 n.; I refettorio for Il refettorio, 
p. 260 n.; Dragho for Drago, p. 507. The translator has also allowed French 
forms to stand for Italian ones, as franc for lira, p. 49. 
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Elizabeth, the sketch is more convincing at the end than the beginning. 
The description of the old, lonely Queen is well done. One would have 
liked to have heard more of the crop of problems she bequeathed to 
her successors, especially in the steady growth of puritanism; but, 
after all, Elizabeth was not much interested in religion as such, any 
more than she was affected deeply by the artistic adventures of the 
Elizabethan poets, as Miss Wilson points out. She is justified, there- 
fore, in making little reference to the spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ments of the age. On the other hand, there are a few very interesting 
on finance. 

In the earlier part of the book, where the complicated political 
story is indicated simply but clearly, the figure of the Queen herself 
is somewhat vague. Elizabeth, however, was an enigma not only 
to friends and enemies but also to herself, in the first half of her 
reign, when her pragmatism and the force of national feeling were 
drawing her, contrary to all her theories, into rash hostility with 
Spain and into the support of rebels against their rightful rulers. 

One of the most interesting statements that the author makes is 
that Elizabeth’s great defect was a lack of constructive imagination. 
One is apt to think that this was the very gift that the Tudors possessed 
in contrast to the Stuarts. It is certainly true that her success was 
largely occasioned by the absence of dreams and ambitions unseated 
in reality. She was, as Miss Wilson reminds us, a Lord Mayor’s grand- 
daughter, at heart a woman of the people, and she felt instinctively 
about most things as the majority of her subjects would feel. Her 
great speech of 1601 is her best epitaph, and it illustrates also her 
glorious use of words and her love of adopting a pose—a pose which 
often varied, to the confusion of her counsellors ! 

One of the best chapters in the book is that dealing with the 
Northern Rising, and it is interesting to note the political effect of the 
fact that Elizabeth’s progresses did not go north of the Trent. It was 
in the North that revolts broke out, and there the captive Mary 
found her sympathisers, not merely because of religion, or difficulties 
of maintaining order, but because the personality of the Virgin-Queen 
was not impressed upon those parts, as on the southern country-side 
which she loved to visit and adorn. For she was, above all things, 
a great personality, and it is her self, rather than her deeds, which 
moulded her age and makes her, now as then, ever an intriguing and 
inspiring figure. F. M. G. Hienam. 


The Loyal Clans. By AupREY CuNNINGHAM. 1932. viii + 590 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


Tats is a book the scope of which is more extended than the title 
may suggest, covering the problem of Highland administration down 
to the clearances. Miss Cunningham’s argument is that the troubles 
of the Highlands were based on the substitution of territorial for 
org jurisdiction in such a manner as outraged the natural 
oyalties of the Celt and robbed him of the security which the older 
system conferred. Even the Jacobite risings of the eighteenth century 
need never have disturbed the country if the monarchy had abolished 
hereditary jurisdictions based on feudal tenure and had stood forth 
as the guardian and the embodiment of beneficent patriarchy. James 

began the salvation of the clans from feudal oppression, and in 
80 doing planted the seeds of Highland loyalty to his house, a loyalty 

on self-interest but not despicable on that account. His suc- 
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cessors up to 1689 (even including Cromwell) never entirely reversed 
the policy, but the Revolution was a triumph for the Whigs and for 
feudal rule and so jeopardised the precarious happiness of the High. 
lander. With greater knowledge and greater freedom from party 
shackles William III might have transferred to himself the feelj 

which the clans had for his immediate predecessors, but he was fated 
to fail in this; and George I and George II were in no better case, 

The grievances under which the clans and their chiefs lived are 
presented with admirable clearness and at ample length. In brief, 
patriarchal authority was hereditary and familiar: feudal authority 
too often was entrusted to hostile strangers and might well be trang. 
ferred from one enemy to another. Two difficulties, however, remain 
unsolved. Before the Union, on the one hand, grants of profitable 
feudal jurisdictions were political rewards readily available to an 
indigent administration, and, in theory at least, feudal magnates who 
neglected their patriotic duties were more easily dealt with than 
were innumerable chiefs whose power of ‘‘ hounding out ” their men 
was independent of territorial possessions; and the step once taken 
could not easily be retraced. In the second place, after the Union, a 
royal claim to dispense with the law was surely a menace which even 
a Catholic or episcopalian Highlander might view with suspicion, and 
Miss Cunningham finds herself in the awkward position of having 
to admit that a chief had to rule with the “ advice, consent and 
approbation ”’ of his clan, while elsewhere she argues that the analogous 
notion of a reciprocal contract between prince and people “ was too 
fantastic to commend itself ” to the clansmen. 

The book will meee study. Much of its matter is most valuable, 
its arrangement and presentation are alike admirable. But it suffers 
from a partiality for episcopacy, natural enough to the author, and 
from a disposition to magnify Celtic qualities and Celtic services to 
Scotland. The Scottish people has won and kept “a sense of the 
power of spiritual ideals in secular things ” far more from the example 
of the Covenanters than from the Jacobite rebellions. The work is 
well indexed (there is a dating error on p. 44), but the complete absence 
of maps is a serious omission. T. CRocKETT. 


Charles I: a Study. By F.M.G. Hicuam. 1932. 316 pp. Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Bryant’s successful life of Charles IT has now been followed by 
a life of his father which deserves to be equally widely read. It isa 
work of interpretation rather than a contribution of fresh information to 
the sum of historical learning, and while it is based on original sources, 
it contains no detailed references or footnotes. In that respect, there- 
fore, it should not as it stands be compared with Mr. Bryant’s work, 
which achieved a combination of scholarship and readableness to 
which too few historians nowadays attain; but if Dr. Higham (or her 
publishers) had thought fit, she could equally well have displayed the 
evidence on which her study has been built; also, her picture of 
the king is better balanced and not such an obvious reaction from the 
Whig tradition. ; 
he book is primarily a study of the man Charles Stuart, and it 
forms a portrait at once acute and sympathetic. The political and 
constitutional history of the reign is sketched in my briefly as a back- 
ound to his personal story, but in the course of her narrative Mrs. 
igham often gives us a penetrating and clear analysis of the real 
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meaning of a situation : ¢.g. (to mention only a few instances) the events 
leading up to the Petition of Right, or how Charles’s hand-to-mouth 

icy in the earlier part of the eleven years “tyranny” was later 
changed under the influence of “thorough,” or how the religious 
issues broke the unanimity of the Long Parliament, or, again, the 
position at the end of the first Civil War, when, as she says, “ the king 
had lost, but there were three victors, not one.” Except for an 
gecasional looseness of punctuation, she has a sure sense of style, and 
when she comes to an episode such as Strafford’s attainder, and the 
king’s surrender of his favourite, her account, vivid without overstrain, 
rises to an expression of the dramatic qualities of the scene. The 
narrative of the Civil War is particularly good; and all through the 
book there are admirable brief sketches of the various characters— 
Buckingham, Eliot, Laud, Strafford, Pym, Cromwell, and so on, who 
in turn cross the king’s path. 

A few small slips may be noted: Falkland’s home at Great Tew 
was in Oxfordshire, not Berkshire (pp. 153, 199), and the mint at 
Oxford where the college plate was melted down and coined for the 
king was not at New College but at New Inn Hall (p. 230). Bristol can 
hardly be called a “new” port in the seventeenth century (p. 113), 
and there are one or two misprints, e.g. Heidelburg (p. 33) and Ainead 
(p. 231); but these minor blemishes do little to impair the value of a 
book which should prove interesting and stimulating to many readers, 
among both professional historians and the general public. 

J. W. Govan. 


Leters and the Second Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited by R. G. 
HowarTH. 1932. xxiv +456 pp. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Shorthand Letters of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed and edited by Epwin 
ie 1933. xv -+ 104 pp. Cambridge University Press. 
88. 6d. 

AuTHouGH Pepys’s correspondence cannot equal his diary in interest, 
it is a very important complement to it. The diary gives his private 
life, the correspondence his relations with other people; in some ways 
it gives a truer portrait of him. The diary is too taken up with the 
trivialities of his daily life, his slips and his failings, his squalid intrigues 
and his sordid triumphs. The correspondence shows his abilities 
and intellectual interests, the qualities which brought him success 
and respect. It serves in another way as a corrective to the diary : 
Pepys’s attempts to overcome his vices were more important than the 
viees themselves, and his interest in the growth of his wealth is ex- 
cusable in the one successful member of his own and his wife’s families. 

The present collections differ completely in their nature. Mr. 
Howarth has produced a selection of the available letters to and from 
Pepys, so far as they are not in undecoded shorthand. He gives 
350 letters occupying 370 pages; thirty-three of them are wholly or 
partly new. For a popular volume he has gone beyond expectation, 
re-transcribing from the manuscripts when they are available. There 
appear to be some errors in transcription, but they occur most frequently 
in letters which Mr. Howarth has been obliged to reprint. The sources 
for all the letters are indicated in the introduction; it should have 
been stated which letters are-from drafts or copies, which from the 
letters actually sent. The annotation is slight and contains a number 
of errors; and “ Lady Jemimah Sandwich,” to whom one of the 
letters is said to be written, should be Lady Sandwich. The book also 
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contains Pepys’s diary of his voyage to Tangier in 1683-1684, pp. 
printed from Smith’s text; the defects of this text have been pointed 
out in the press and a new text is promised; it does not call for 
further remark here. The index is not satisfactory. 

Mr. Chappell’s volume contains fifty-six shorthand letters, dealing 
with naval administration and belonging to the period from 1664 
to 1668, and a letter partly in cipher, belonging to 1676. The present 
reviewer cannot discuss the transcription of the shorthand; but Mr. 
Chappell confesses to taking some liberties with the longhand, and 
the facsimile which he gives shows some looseness in its treatment, 
although nothing of importance. An explanatory note is prefixed to 
each letter. The volume as a whole raises a question: while it js 
desirable that longhand transcripts of all the shorthand letters should 
be available, it is not so certainly desirable that they should all be 
printed in full. As specimens of Pepys’s business style these letters 
are interesting ; but they contain nothing that would not have appeared 
adequately in a calendar. It is doubtful if they can command wide. 
spread interest; a shorter version would be of greater service to most 
students. 

Mr. Howarth’s first letters show Pepys as the London agent of 
Edward Mountagu, earl of Sandwich, before the diary begins. In 
the diary Pepys shows his fear of a return to the status from which 
he was rising; these letters show how little ground there was for that 
fear. Pepys knows that Mountagu is his patron and is not servile. 
Mr. Chappell’s letters show him as the civil servant, sure of himself, 
straightforward, above all clear and precise. The later letters are 
mostly on private affairs. Many of them are requests for patronage 
from his relations and connections (the suggestion that Mrs. Skinner 
was Pepys’s mistress, based on a Latin letter, is questionable). The 
letters to his friends show his wide, if rather superficial, interests. 
The (Sir) James Houblon group are the most attractive: Pepys was 
a Tory and Houblon a Whig, but this led only to some bantering. 
With Evelyn there is more compliment and less ease. Pepys did not 
share Evelyn’s gift of recognising genius; this is noticeable in his 
correspondence with Humphrey Wanley, whose ability does not find 
adequate expression. In his later years Pepys was probably at his 
best with William Hewer, who had once been his “ boy.” 

Mr. Howarth’s volume should be regarded as not of mainly bio- 
graphical or Pepysian interest; the later letters make it comparable 
with Sir Henry Ellis’s Letters of Eminent Literary Men, and it is one of 
the best collections of this class at present available. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Howarth will be given an opportunity to revise it. Its 
illustrations include some interesting portraits. E. 8. DE Base. 


English Education under the Test Acts. By H. McLacutay. 1931. 
(University of Manchester Historical Series, No. LIX.) xi + 3#4 
pp. Manchester University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tue title of this book is misleading: it is, in fact, an account of 
English Nonconformist academies from the Act of Uniformity of 
1662 to the year 1820, by which date, says Dr. McLachlan, “ their 
character had been formed and their contribution to higher education 
in England clearly defined.”” The academies vary from the few pupils 
taken into his house by a minister to eke out a slender stipend, a type 
characteristic of the earlier period, to large establishments such a 
Warrington Academy and Hackney College. In general the larger 
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bodies combined the functions of a school for boys of fourteen and 
over, of a university college and of a training college for the ministry. 
Some were limited to those destined for the ministry, others offered 
also an education for commerce and the professions. 

The book provides indispensable material for the history of English 
education. It has involved research of an exacting kind in the MS. 
records of academies and of the bodies by which some of these institu- 
tions were controlled. Inevitably much of the material is that of 
the obituary notice, the funeral sermon and the pious testimony in 

], while knowledge of the curriculum is often based on docu- 
ments of the a. type. The bibliography includes a number 
of text-books used in or written for the academies, but we are not 
told how these compare with other similar educational works of the 

. The illustrations (sixteen plates) are interesting; some are 

photographs from buildings which still survive, others are from 
old prints or sketches. M. D. GEORGE. 


Marlborough. By THe Hon. Sm Jonn Forrescur. 1932. 175 pp. 
Peter Davies. 5s. 


Tus little volume is one of a series of lives of great men. Its 
bulk is strictly limited, yet a surprising amount of information has 
been crammed into it. The book is written in the author’s well-known 
terse and vivid style, which makes easy and pleasant reading, yet 
historical truth is not sacrificed to picturesqueness. The short char- 
acter sketches are very illuminating; and especially interesting is the 
use the author makes of portraits in delineating those characters. 
The bulk of the book (14 out of 18 sections) is devoted to military opera- 
tions; and rightly so, in view of Marlborough’s place among the great 
commanders; but his other activities, especially in diplomacy, are by 
no means neglected. The account of Marlborough’s early life is very 

and no mention is made of his service in the fleet during 

the third Dutch war, perhaps because there is some doubt whether 
hereally was on board. The small compass of the work has compelled 
the author to exclude all matter not strictly relevant. Nevertheless, 
& brief mention of the Occasional Conformity Bill, the Act of Union 
with Scotland and the so-called Brest treachery might have been 
included. All discussion of controversial matters has perforce been 
omitted, the author contenting himself by stating his own views; the 
student must therefore look for a full explanation of disputed points 
ekewhere. The military operations are succinctly, yet comprehen- 
tively, described, no event of any importance being left out. In this 
connection, it is curious how many different versions have been given 
by historians of what happened after the forcing of the lines of the 
Gheete. The author rightly emphasises Marlborough’s great work in 
taising the morale of his troops, his care for their well-being, the 
tapidity of his marches (which he describes in some detail), and his 
ability in misleading and outwitting the enemy. The only aspect 
which might perhaps have been given more prominence is Marl- 
ugh’s grasp of the nature and effect of naval operations, a rare 
fuality among the great land commanders. Especially valuable are 
descriptions of the methods of conducting campaigns at that time 
and of Iborough’s own strategy in section m1, and the general 
] tion of the great man’s work in section xvi. The author 
emphasises that all that is left to us from which to estimate 
ugh’s work are the wrecks of his great combinations after 
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they had been mauled and censored by allies and colleagues. Four 
battle plans and three more general maps are included, which are 
reasonably adequate, as well as an index. 

A very valuable little book, which should be of great assistance 
to the student of the period and of military history. F. R. Rapicg, 


The Byng Papers. Edited by B. Tunstaty. Vol. 1, 1930, Ixxxiy + 
265 pp., £1 1s.; vol. m, 1931, xxx + 373 pp., £1 Is.; vol. m, 
1932, lii + 404 pp., £1 5s. 6d. Navy Records Society. 


THESE volumes are the first three of a series, which is to contain 
the most important naval papers of the first Viscount Torrington and 
of his son, the Hon. John ou The volumes already published 
cover the period 1702-17. 

As an editor Mr. Tunstall has been both careful and generous. 
The papers are conveniently arranged in sections, according to their 
subject-matter, and to each section a brief introduction is ed. 
Each volume too has a general introduction of some length and a 
copious index, in which last is embodied some useful biographical 
information. Mr. Tunstall’s views on the naval history of the period 
are always interesting and well-expressed, though not all of them will 
command universal assent. He argues, for instance, that the navy 
was extremely well managed during the period 1702-8, and that the 
credit for this is chiefly due to Admiral Churchill, who throughout 
those years was a member of the Lord High Admiral’s Council. Both 
these claims might be contested and especially the latter, for there 
seems to be little direct evidence to prove that Churchill was ‘a man 
of great ability. Mr. Tunstall’s arguments, however, are worthy of 
careful consideration. 

Of the elder Byng himself the papers enable one to form a fairly 
clear picture. Byng was an ambitious and competent officer. If his 
rapid rise was partly due to good luck, yet that luck was not undeserved. 
Byng proved himself keen, energetic, and tactful, and always tried to 
look after his men. If his place is not in the first class of naval leaders, 
it is at least high in the second. 

The documents printed in the first three volumes shed much light 
on operations in the Mediterranean and in the Channel during the 
war of the Spanish Succession, on operations against the Jacobites in 
1715, and on operations in the Baltic in 1717. The general condition 
of the navy at this time seems to have been none too good. Cases of 
desertion among the men were not rare; they were ill-fed and ir- 
regularly paid, while the condition of naval hospitals was appalling. 
Among the officers we find cases of jealousy and insubordination. 
Some of them, moreover, were strong Jacobites. 

For the information of his readers Mr. Tunstall has printed several 
letters from Lord Polwarth to Byng in 1717, which have already been 
published by the Historical MSS. Commission. But Mr. Tunstall has 
found the originals among the Byng papers, while the editor of the 
Polwarth MSS. used copies. Further, Mr. Tunstall has printed 
“certain characteristic endings and postscripts” not given in the 
other work. Mr. Tunstall, moreover, gives French and German 
documents both in their original form and in translation. 

The Jacobite correspondence in the third volume raises some 
problems, which Mr. Tunstall has not always been able to solve. 
There is a document which purports to be a letter from Byng 
Ormonde, written at Rouen on 19 January, 1715, in which Byng 
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himself an ardent Jacobite. Since Byng, as far as is other- 
wise known, was an ardent supporter of the Protestant succession, it is 
difficult to know what to think about this letter. Mr. Tunstall suggests 
that Byng was an agent provocateur. However this may be, Mr. Tunstall 
has omitted to note one point. The Admiralty records in the P.R.O. 
make it all but impossible that Byng could have been in France when 
the letter was written, whether its date be old style or new style. 

The “ King’ mentioned in J. Bolger’s letter (vol. m1, p. 61) is 
not James III, but Philip V of Spain; while Sir P. Lawless was an 
jrish Jacobite, then in Philip’s service, who had been sent by him on 
adiplomatic mission to London. Orry, mentioned in the same letter, 
was a Frenchman who on several occasions acted as financial advisor 
to Philip. Mark A. THOMSON. 


Rural Russia under the Old Régime. By G. T. Rostyson. 1932. 
iv + 342 pp. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


Onz of the most gratifying results of the interest awakened in 
Russia by the Soviet revolution is the appearance of works devoted 
to Russia’s past which reveal a refreshing absence of the passionate 
prejudice too often found in earlier authors. The exhaustive study of 
Russian history undertaken in British and American universities is 

ing fruit in the appearance of a new attitude towards Russia 
based on sound knowledge and a dispassionate scientific judgment. 
Professor Robinson’s work on rural Russia is a conspicuous example 
of this new trend. He has treated a very confused and difficult 
subject with lucidity and fairness and the picture he draws is of value 
both to the historian and to the general reading public. The results 
of exhaustive personal study and profound erudition have been con- 
densed into a volume written in an easy style and yet giving a rounded 
account of his subject. The book opens with a concise introduction 
giving such geographic and historical facts as are necessary for the 

ding of what follows. The evolution of the two aspects of 
mural Russia, the life of the landed nobility and the peasantry, is traced 
from the inception of serfdom down to the present revolution, with a 
wealth of statistical and documentary data. Separate pictures of the 
life of each of these classes at various stages of Russian history are 
interwoven into the account of the troubled relations between the 
two classes. It is perhaps to be regretted that the position of the 
peasantry in pre-Muscovite days is not dealt with in the chapter 
devoted to the origins of serfdom. The Kholop or slave of early 
Kievian days was the ancestor of the serf, and the memory of this 
fet made easier the acceptance of serfdom in the seventeenth century. 

ly, it was in medieval Novgorod that the free peasant, the 
Smerd, and the peasant cultivating the land jointly with the land- 
owner and dividing the crop, the Polovnik, first appeared. 

In the brilliant chapter on the nobility before the emancipation, 
the author is perhaps not quite fair to this class in stressing the 

“preservation instinct as the determining motive for the reform. 

usly, in the struggle for emancipation many nobles, particularly 

of the older generation, surrendered their privileges only out of fear 

peasant risings. But idealistic motives also inspired the youth in 

éver-recurring struggle between ‘‘ Fathers and Sons.” The cause 

of liberation was strengthened by the influence of literary works, 

such as the Dead Souls of Gogol, the Misfortune of being Clever of 

yedov, and Turgeniev’s early writings, not to mention the ardent 
0. 70.—VOL. XVIII. N 
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call of the Decembrists which made serfdom morally and intellec 
unfashionable and thus disrupted the resisting camp from within. 
Coming to later days, through the maze of statistics, often contra. 
dictory, one trend appears: the peasant had been gaining more and 
more land. Indeed peasant holdings, exclusive of community land 
allotted to the liberated serf after emancipation, increased from about 
16 million acres to approximately 60 million between 1877 and 1995 
and a further 25 million before the War. The holdings of the nobility 
decreased correspondingly. Given time this process would pro 
have solved the agrarian problem, but it was working too slowly 
considering the rapid increase of population and the transformation of 
Russia into an industrial country, both of which tended to lower the 
standard of living of the peasant. In this respect the author does not 
give sufficient credit to the work of the Peasant Bank under Stolypi 
and also the methodical organisation of emigration to Siberia 4 
the same cabinet, which is barely mentioned in a later chapter. These 
are questions open for discussion, but they do not detract from the 
value of a work of very high standard. A. LoBpanov-Rosrovsky. 


Responsible Government in Canada. By Rosa W. Lanestong. 193], 
xi-+ 241 pp. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


Tuts book is an attempt to trace in one volume the development 
of the conception of responsible. government for the colonies from its 
remote germ in the thirteen colonies, where self-government sprang 
not from principle but from neglect, through the ceaseless agitation 
of Upper and Lower Canada during the critical years following the 
American Revolution, to the climax of the Rebellions of 1837 and 
Lord Durham’s Report, and then through the more prosaic experi- 
mentation following the report, to the triumphant success of Lari 
Elgin in adapting the principle of responsible government for the 
colonies to the government of united Canada. It is a difficult task 
and it has been welldone. The author displays a balanced perspective 
and considerable insight into Canadian history. A feature of special 
value is the constant effort to keep in mind public opinion in England. 
Full justice is given the constructive thinking of Buller, Wakefield, 
Durham and their friends, whose ideas ‘‘ came as a new hope and 
guide to a cynical and despairing generation.” 

A criticism, however, seems pertinent concerning this book’s raison 
détre. It tackles a theme which is either too large or too small. 
There exist several recent monographs discussing more limited phases 
of responsible government in the colonies much more thoroughly than 
Miss Langstone’s book, for she has been compelled by the wide scope 
of her subject to rely upon these secondary works, or at best upon 
printed source materials, and many of her conclusions are deri 
from doubtful sources such as Kingford’s History of Canada, when 
other authors have consulted manuscript material. Consequenti 
there is nothing new in this book except its organisation. If this 
conceded and the contention made that there is a real need for surveys 
covering a field too broad for the use of manuscript sources, 
was the logic of confining the subject to Upper and Lower Canada! 
The Maritime Provinces, especially Nova Scotia, hold a proud 
in the history of responsible government, and the omission of a name 
such as Joseph Howe from the record of Canadian thought and 
experiment on the subject creates a misleading impression concerning 
the whole movement. AILEEN DuNdHAM. 
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Questions Agraires au temps de la Terreur. Documents publiés et 
annotés par GroroES Lerepvre. (Collection de Documents 
jnédits sur l’histoire économique de la Révolution frangaise.) 
1932. 256 pp. Strasbourg: Imprimeries F. Lenig. 35 fr. 


Prorzssor LEFEBVRE’s Introduction to these documents is im- 

t as perhaps the fullest examination yet made of agrarian 

icy in the successive stages of the French Revolution. Its drift is 
toshow that agrarian legislation, even during the Terror, fell far short 
of what the peasants desired. Thus, when the National Assembly 
confiscated the Church lands, it thought more of extinguishing the 
national debt than of multiplying small proprietors. It directed these 
lands to be sold without division of existing farms, and by auction to 
the highest bidder, who had to pay the purchase-money in twelve 
instalments. But a great number of peasants were too poor to 

buy under these conditions. The Legislative Assembly did nothing to 
ease them for the peasant buyer. The Convention had the lands of the 
émigrés to sell and the common lands to divide. Demands were made 
for a distribution of small parcels of land to the poorest class at a fixed 
redeemable rent, and a decree to this effect was voted in August 1793. 
But those deputies who put the interest of the Treasury above the 
relief of the poor found means to render the decree ineffectual. When 
the Terror was at its height, St. Just carried a decree by which the 
lands of suspects were to be confiscated and divided among the indi- 
gent. Again, opponents found means to evade the execution of the 
decree. The overthrow of Robespierre ended the work of confiscation. 
M. Lefebvre shows from documents that many of the peasants had 
hoped for much more. In those districts where land had been generally 
let on lease there were loud complaints that farms were too large and 
rentsexorbitant. Where the metayer tenure prevailed, the metayer’s 
lease was said to be too short and its terms too onerous. A species of 
middlemen known as the farmers-general, who saved the landlord the 
trouble of dealing directly with his metayers, were also bitterly de- 
nounced. The National Assembly added a grievance by deciding that 
the entire benefit of the abolition of tithe and feudal burthens should 
go to the proprietor of land, leaving nothing for the tenant. M. 
Lefebvre’s conclusion is that the Assemblies in legislating about land 
were anxious chiefly to keep up the value of the assignats, to liquidate 
the national debt and to destroy the power of classes which they 
deemed hostile to the revolution. They also wished, no doubt, to 
lessen inequality by augmenting the number of landowners. But they 
made no attempt to endow the large class of rural labourers who not 
merely owned no land but were too poor to buy any. Their legislation 
was by no means socialist. Although the revolution effected an 
mormous transfer of wealth, it did not attack the principle of private 
property. This had been said before, but it is here illustrated anew 
with the help of a copious selection of letters, petitions, memoirs, 

» ete. F. C. Montague. 


The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815. By C. K. Wessrer. 
1931. xv + 589 pp. Bell. 25s. 

The Peace Tactics of Napoleon, 1806-1808. By H. Burrervrecp. 
1929. viii+ 395 pp. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 


Good wine needs no bush. This review has been delayed by an 
weident, and it would be an impertinence to criticise at this late date 
N2 
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two books that have long since acquired a,permanent place on the 
shelves of all students of early nineteenth-century diplomacy. Pro. 
fessor Webster’s volume completes his masterly study of Castle. 
reagh’s foreign policy. There cannot be a source of even slight 
importance that he has not investigated and turned to account in what 
must be regarded as the standard work on its subject. “ Of no period 
in history,’ writes Mr. Webster in his preface to this volume, “can 
it perhaps be said that no new material will be forthcoming suff. 
ciently important to change radically previous conceptions. It 
seems likely, however, that there will be few important additions to 
that now made available for this part of Castlereagh’s career, and 
that it is possible to make those provisional judgments which are 
necessary for the understanding of it.” In using the adjective “ pro. 
visional ’’ Mr. Webster is indeed doing himself far less than justice. 
The essential rightness or wrongness of Castlereagh’s policy may per. 
haps continue to furnish a subject for an academic debate—though 
even that is doubtful—but there can be little question that in the 
main Mr. Webster has spoken the final word. 

Mr. Butterfield’s admirable study of wartime diplomacy fills a 
notable gap in the vast literature that has grown up like a forest 
round the name of Napoleon and throws a sharp light upon a les 
familiar side of his personality. If it is likely to make a stronger 
appeal to the general reader than Mr. Webster’s learned study, the 
reason is not far to seek. “‘ The story has been told,’”’ Mr. Butter 
field tells his readers, ‘‘ with special reference to the personalities 
engaged in the work of diplomacy, so that it might become apparent 
how much in these Napoleonic times the course of events could be 
deflected by the characters and the idiosyncrasies of ambassadors 
and ministers who were far from home. It is intended that the result 
should be at least a sample picture of the Napoleonic era, and should 
illustrate the strange tangle, the hidden under-currents and the clash 
of personalities, that lay behind a Napoleonic war.” And not only 
behind a Napoleonic war! When the time comes to write the history 
of wartime diplomacy from 1914 to 1918, “ the strange tangle, the 
hidden under-currents and the clash of personalities ”’ will be found 
to have been present and to have exercised an even greater influence 
upon the course of events than was the case a century before. 

If what is popularly called the “ human interest” gains for Mr. 
Butterfield’s book many readers among the general public whos 
interest in history is confined largely to the personalities of the leading 
actors and the drama provided by their rivalries, this must not be 
misunderstood to mean that he has in any way sacrificed scholarly 
exactitude to literary picturesqueness. His book is as learned as it 
is lively and he marshals his facts with great skill and lucidity. Indeed, 
his task has in some respects been more difficult than that confronting 
Mr. Webster, in that the latter had to deal with a far less com- 
plex personality. It is not always easy to decide whether Napoleon 
is speaking or acting as soldier, statesman or emperor—probably the 
three characters are often combined in his later years into one. 
reagh always spoke as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
the official mouthpiece of the British Government’s foreign policy: 
This unity of aim and character may very well have been the reason— 
apart from any other differences in their positions and personalities— 
why Castlereagh not seldom spoke with a more decisive voice than the 
autocratic Emperor Napoleon. It would be absurd to attempt any 
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ison between the two men whose diplomatic activities form 
the subject-matter of these two books. Castlereagh was in truth the 
geat diplomatist that Mr. Webster claims him to be. Napoleon 
was a military genius, and for that reason alone unfitted tempera- 
mentally for the practice of diplomacy. It is a principal merit of 
Mr. Butterfield’s book that it makes clear the essentially makeshift 
nature of wartime diplomacy, animated as it commonly is by con- 
siderations of military strategy rather than an altruistic desire for 
. A valuable comparison might be made between the wartime 
diplomacy of 1806-8 and that of the Allied and Associated Powers in 
the World War. 

The outstanding difference between Napoleon’s wartime diplomacy 
and that of Castlereagh is that the latter’s was constructive in aim, 
while the former’s was inspired largely by considerations of expediency. 
Castlereagh did not wish to restore the ancien régime: “ He recognised 
fully that the post-war world was different to that in which he had 
gown up. But there he stopped—or nearly so. For the device of 
diplomacy by conference is in some sort a recognition that change 
mustcome. At any rate, machinery was provided by which difficulties 
could be met. But Castlereagh was a true Conservative in making 
the preservation of the existing order the main object of his policy.”’ 
That is a fair and even modest statement of Castlereagh’s political 
beliefs. It was his very matter-of-fact estimation of international 
political forces that enabled Castlereagh to take that “ general view 
of the whole” which is what distinguishes him more than anything 
ele, unless it be his high personal character, from his famous con- 
temporaries, Talleyrand, Metternich, Hardenberg. In making this 
clear to his readers Mr. Webster has succeeded to an extent rarely 
equalled by other writers on the history of British foreign policy 
in revealing also what is the permanent mainspring of that policy 
—eommonsense. 

A perusal of these two books will afford a reader an insight into 
the fundamental differences between the foreign policies pursued 
by the several Continental Powers and British foreign policy. It is 
possible to argue that Metternich rather than Castlereagh deserves the 
Fepcle share of the credit for having encompassed the downfall of 

leon. After reading Mr. Webster’s study there can be no doubt 
left in the mind of any reasonable reader that Castlereagh deserves his 
= “amongst the greatest foreign Ministers of this country ”’ for 
ome more than any other contemporary statesman to confer 
upon Europe the long peace that she so sorely needed. 
Ian F. D. Morrow. 


Metternich and the British Government from 1809 to 1815. By C. 8. B. 
Bucgnanp. 1932. xxii +534 pp. Macmillan. 25s. 


So many books on diplomatic history lack thoroughness of treat- 
ment that it is a pleasure to find in Mr. Buckland’s work exceptionally 
careful and systematic handling of the published and unpublished 

ments. He has sifted meticulously the Foreign Office Records 
for or so far as they concern his subject, and also used some 
of the Wellesley and Liverpool papers at the British Museum and two 
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The period is a difficult one, for most of the time the link between 
Austria and Britain was not a regular correspondence but that between 
the Hanoverian Minister, Count Hardenberg, the cousin of the Prussian 
Chancellor, and Count Miinster in London. There were also some 
British agents, of whom Johnson and King were most important, whose 
unaceredited activites were partly concerned in keeping in touch 
with Metternich and partly with preparing to support that insurrection 
against Napoleon in Bavaria or elsewhere, which was often prophesied 
but never actually came off in this period. Communications were 
difficult and grew more so as Napoleon increased his hold on the coast. 
lands of Europe. Dispatches were delayed and had often to be sent 
by very circuitous routes. 

The evidence which Mr. Buckland had to handle was thus far from 
straightforward and everything depended on scrupulous care ip 
estimating its exact character, and above all in placing it in proper 
sequence. This task Mr. Buckland has accomplished with 
skill and has thrown new light both on Metternich’s policy and on that 
of Wellesley, or rather on British policy during the period when that 
idle and opinionated statesman was foreign minister. 

The book is not easy to read. The quotations are numerous and 
those in foreign languages are not translated, while those from un- 

ublished sources preserve the original capitalisation and spelling. 
hile this enables the evidence to retain its original flavour it some- 
times gives the reader rather more difficulty in following the theme than 
is desirable. Not that Mr. Buckland neglects to give his own opinion 
of men and events. On the contrary, there are pungent sketches of a 
large number of personalities, all of which are supported by quotations 
and references. With some of these it is hard to agree. Mr. Buckland 
takes the Agents rather too much at their own value, and occasional 
he seems to accept such a judgment as that Hudelist, Metternich’s 
trusted subordinate, ‘““ was a man of detail and no more,” which a 
wider survey would have refuted. But there is an immense amount 
to be learnt from the volume about the men of the time, their methods 
of work and the objects which they set before themselves. 

Metternich’s policy is, as Mr. Buckland early points out, quot 
Metternich’s own words, one of “ tacking, turning and flattering.’ 
He had to conceal his object, if he had one, and historians differ as 
to his aims and methods. He was at any rate able to abandon one 
alliance and join another without allowing his country to be made 
the battle-field of the contending forces. In this difficult situation he 
showed rare diplomatic skill, however hesitant or weak he was at times, 
as British statesmen certainly considered him to be. Whatever views 
may be held of Mr. Buckland’s interpretations, he has displayed the pro- 
blem in all its complexity and made a real contribution to its solution. 

It is much to be regretted that this rich and authentic store of 
knowledge is not furnished with an index. In this, as in some other 
matters, Mr. Buckland does not take his reader sufficiently into con- 
sideration. But the book will always be indispensable to students of 
the period and fully reward those who take the pains to master it. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 
The Dalhousie-Phayre Correspondence, 1852-1856. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes. By D. G. E. Haun, 1932. Ixx + 426 pp. 
Oxford University Press. 30s. 

Somz years ago the University of Rangoon obtained possession of 

the full series of personal or “‘ demi-official” letters, eighty in number, 
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which Lord Dalhousie wrote between 1852 and 1856 to Sir Arthur 
Phayre, whom he had appointed first commissioner of Pegu, the province 
of Burma annexed at the close of the Second Burman War. Professor 
Hall discovered among the Dalhousie Papers Phayre’s ninety-seven 
ing letters and the seventy-nine letters which he received from 
Thomas Spears, British correspondent at the Court of Ava, and for- 
warded to Dalhousie. Phayre’s private journal, also in the possession 
of the University of Rangoon, completes the group of documents ; 
and with that university’s assistance they have been published in 
admirable form by the Oxford University Press. The seventy-page 
introduction and the ‘‘meaty’’ but concise footnotes are models of 
editorial work; and Mr. Hall and his university deserve the warm 
thanks of all students of the British Empire. The book gives a quite 
first-rate picture of the actual working of administration, especially of 
the personal factors which are usually obscured in “ official ” or pub- 
lished correspondence ; and students will find in it much useful informa- 
tion as to (1) Dalhousie’s policy and temper, combining firmness in 
the maintenance of British prestige with courtesy and consideration 
in dealing with the defeated Burmans; (2) the atmosphere of the 
Court of Ava and especially the attitude of King Mindon and his 
counsellors to the outer world ; (3) the first faint reactions of European 
polities at the delicate period of the Crimean War on the Burman 
situation, with the mysterious d’Orgony in the foreground and Napoleon 
Il in the background. Altogether the book is an indispensable 
sequel and supplement to the “blue-book”’ and other literature 
on the Second Burmese War engendered by the famous Cobden 
controversy. R. CouPpLaND. 


The Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914. (‘‘ History of American 
Life,” vol. x1). By H. U. Fautxner. 1931. xvii + 390 pp. 
Maemillan. 17s. 


Proresson FauLKNER’s volume has a topicality it might have 
lacked had it been published in the now psychologically distant days 
af “Coolidge prosperity.”’ Beginning in the boom period after the 
Spanish-American War, it deals with the great reform movement 
which made Theodore Roosevelt a national hero and put Woodrow 
Wilson into the White House to carry out the programme of the ‘‘ New 
Freedom.”” Very appropriately, the motto of the volume is taken 
from Herbert Croly’s Promise of American Life, the bible of the pro- 
gressives of both parties. The atmosphere was one of reasonable 
hope. Had not Baer and his kin been beaten by the gentlemanly states- 

of John Mitchell? Were not “the malefactors of great 
wealth ” cowering from the big stick wielded by President Roosevelt 
in the White House? Were there any serious limitations on “ pitiless 
publicity ” as a weapon of reform? It is to be remembered that there 
were serious achievements to the credit of the reformers. The final 
ousting of unlimited private ownership from control of the railways was 
areal success, and so were the sixteenth and seventeenth amendments. 
How far the movement had spent its force and how far it was killed, 
with so many other good things, by the War, is a question to which 
ho answer is attempted here—and wisely. ‘To-day, another Roosevelt 
6 again attempting to lead the American people out of the house of 

in which they remained contentedly enough during the ten 
years of post-war “ normalcy,” and to the earlier period of criticism 
and construction Mr. Faulkner will prove an excellent guide. In 
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keeping with the general scheme of the series, there is more than 
politics and economics here: sport, the arts, the coming of the aen. 
plane and of the cinema are regarded as equally respectable objects 
of research along with the rate-making powers of the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission or the growth of the direct primary. jj 
the main channels of pre-war American life are well charted, and 
the text, the illustrations and the bibliography are all likely to be 
valuable to the specialist as well as to the common reader. 
D. W. Brogan. 


SHORT NOTICES 


In Epirus, A Study in Greek Constitutional Development (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 6s.), for which he was awarded the Prince Consort Essay 
Prize in 1930, Mr. G. N. Cross traces what is known of the history of 
the region from the time of the Persian Wars down to the year 167, 
when Rome relentlessly sacked its towns and sold most of its in- 
habitants into slavery, as a punishment for joining Perseus of Macedon 
on the eve of Pydna. The volume contains 134 pages, of which 
thirty-five are occupied with eight appendices on controversial points, 
a good index, a useful map (which might have been more instructive 
if it had indicated the orography of the country), and a full genealogical 
table of the Molossian royal line, of which the most illustrious members 
were Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great, and Pyrrhus. Though 
the history of Epirus is largely the story of its relations with its 
neighbours, its constitution, with a monarchy, a council and a popular 
assembly, sheds valuable light on the transition from monarchy to 
democracy in the city-states of Greece, and affords the closest analogy 
for the organisation of the Spartan state. 

Mr. Cross aptly reminds us that the fall of Greek liberty on the field 
of Chaeronea “is no proper stopping-place in Greek history . . . if 
it is to stand on its own legs as an independent enquiry.”’ Hellenistic 
history is, in fact, a field (or perhaps still a jungle ?) which historians 
are exploring with increasing avidity and profit, and the important 
part played in it by Epirus, and above all by its most illustrious ruler, 
Pyrrhus, is well brought out by the author. As he has clearly mastered 
the literary and epigraphical sources, and is not content with opinions 
at second hand, Mr. Cross has achieved a well-earned success in a task 
which was well worth undertaking, especially since there is no com- 
prehensive work in English on the subject. A. M. W. 


Dr. M. W. Keatinas and Mr. D. G. Perry, in The Middle Ages in 
England (Life and Progress Histories, Book u, Black, 2s. 9d.), write & 
well-proportioned, fairly full account running from prehistoric times 
to 1485, suitable for children in the pre-School-Certificate form. The 
European background, though adequate, is skilfully subordinated 
to the narrative of English history: the life of the people is clearly 
sketched at all stages, and there are good descriptive sections oD 
agriculture, commerce, monasticism, learning, and literature. The 
numerous quotations from contemporary documents are fresh 
well chosen, the illustrations strictly relevant, admirably reproduced, 
and carefully annotated; the maps are clear and closely related to 
the text; and the exercises demand imaginative and unders 
use of the facts. Most of the text is thoroughly up-to-date, but 38 
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the book will certainly prove useful and popular, some errors may be 
noted for future correction. The pre-Conquest section is seriously 
marred by a much too Tacitean view of Anglo-Saxon ‘“‘ democracy,” 
by obsolete ideas of the ease and direction of the English advance, 
and by minimising the importance of Mercia. It is not true that 
Celtic Christianity had no influence on southern and eastern England, 
nor that Wessex was Christian from St. Augustine’s time, nor that 
Theodore of Tarsus “ organised the parish system, with a priest in 
charge of each parish.” In the later portion the chief blemishes are 
the suggestion that Montfort and Edward I invented Parliament, 
and the old-fashioned exaggerations about the Avignon popes and 
papal taxation in England, the economic effects of the Black Death, 
and the sharp contrast between the fifteenth century and the “ Renais- 
sance”’ in England. There are several mistakes of both fact and inter- 
pretation in the account of the Lollard movement, and there are a few 
obvious slips and misprints; but, despite these criticisms, the book is 
undoubtediy a useful class-book deserving wide popularity. 

Mr. F. C. Happold’s The Making of England (Christophers, 3s. 6d.) 
and Dr. F. W. Tickner’s Days of Chivalry ; Britain in Europe 55 B.c.— 
4D. 1485 (The Headway Histories, Senior Series, Book 1; Univ. of 
London Press, 28. 8d.) are for rather younger children. Both tell the 
story of medieval England, from prehistoric times, against the Con- 
tinental background. Mr. Happold’s book is remarkable chiefly 
for its illustrations: it has twenty full-page plates, each containing 
up to twelve separate drawings or diagrams illustrating some common 
topic. A few of these drawings may be too small, but the rest, faith- 
fully copied from MS. illustrations and brasses, or from the objects 
themselves, or from trustworthy modern authorities, make their points 
with perfect clarity, and a page of concise notes explains each plate. 
The exact conceptions to be gained from the drawings and notes 
together will vastly stimulate historical interest and understanding, 
and may rouse children who can be touched in no other way. There 
isa long appendix of ambitious suggestions for individual work, which 
should prove very fruitful if imaginatively directed by a skilful teacher. 
The text is less satisfactory : Mr. Happold, in seeking to avoid detail 
which might blur the outline, has effaced it altogether in very important 
places; his story is excessively thin, and, especially after 1300, is 
unduly devoted to wars, and is often out of date. Invaluable though 
its illustrations and exercises are, the book is of little use without a 
sound text-book of the more solid kind. Though Dr. Tickner is equally 
guilty of completely ignoring constitutional history after 1300, his 

as a whole, provides sufficient fact to give definite conceptions 
to the twelve-year-olds for whom it is intended. It is interestingly 
Written, and contains some excellent sections on social and economic 
history, especially the four chapters on “ Life in the Middle Ages.” 
suggestions for group-work, reading and exercises are reasonable, 
and the maps good—though, contrary to Mr. Tickner’s statement, 
they are easily available in school atlases. The illustrations are well 
produced and explained, but some of the imaginary scenes and the 
reproductions of modern paintings are not helpful, and may be even 
ing. Mr. Tickner repeats a few traditional errors on such 
topies as the Crusades, the Investiture Contest, the Salisbury Oath of 
1086, the Constitutions of Clarendon, and the Hundred Years’ War, 
and he makes a few obvious slips; but these are not sufficient to mar 
seriously a very useful and interesting text-book. 
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Miss D. Hartley and Miss M. M. Elliot complete the medieval 
portion of their “‘ People’s Life and Work ”’ Series with Life and Work 
of the People of England 4.p. 1000-1300 (Batsford, 4s. 6d. paper boards, 
5s. 6d. cloth). Its forty-seven plates of reproductions from con. 
temporary MS. pictures cover an incredibly wide range of medieval 
activities, and the task of selection—unusually difficult for a period 
comprising three centuries—has been very skilfully done. It is an 
inexhaustible well of information: however many times we look at 
the pictures, there is always some new point to catch the eye. The 
book should be on the open shelves of the library of every institution, 
from the junior school to the university, where the Middle Ages are 
studied in any aspect whatsoever, and both editors and publishers 
deserve the gratitude of all who either teach or learn medieval history, 
for providing so excellent an instrument of study at so low a price. 

R. F. T. 


The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades, extracted and translated 
from the Chronicle of Ibn Al-Qalanisi, by H. A. R. Gibb (Univ. of 
London Historical Series, no. 5; Luzac, 15s.), is at first view a some- 
what repellent book. Arabic chroniclers were wont to be dull and 
dry, fond of detail which was often misleading. As a historian Ibn 
Al-Qalanisi strikes the reader at first as a hopelessly dull writer, and 
his praiseworthy attention to accurate chronological detail makes 
him seem even worse. But the reader who perseveres, and com- 
pares him with the western texts on the Crusades for the period 
1097-1160, will soon come to admire him very much. This well- 
trained and level-headed official of Damascus knew what he was 
about. He had a good eye for a good man, and was a shrewd 
judge of all the men whom he met. He had no use for frills and 
looked out on events as a statesman. He is graphic not because 
of any colour, but by reason of the clear, firm lines of his narra- 
tive. He is no gossip, but is a master of apt comment. And he 
excelled the western chroniclers in his sense of evidence. Compared 
with a writer like William of Tyre he is like a captain writing up his 
log, or a scrupulous diarist who only occasionally lets himself go. 
Hence, when he does let himself go, as in the account of the assassination 
of the Amir Mawdid (pp. 140-1) and in his numerous asides (e.g. 
“ their magnificent horses,’’ p. 287) he is impressive and convincing. 
The reader comes to see things with real sympathy, through his eyes, 
as he saw them. 

Professor Gibb has done his part well. The book is carefully 
indexed and the notes are few and relevant. The introduction on 
the condition of Syria and the military organisation of the Muslim 
States gives the student just what he requires, from the Muslim side, 
and what most books about the Crusades do not give. I confess 
that I was inclined to be sceptical about the wisdom of prescribing this 
text for examinations, but I have been convinced. It will certainly 
help to separate the good from the indifferent student. F. M. P. 


Ln her introduction to The Great Roll of the Pipe for 10 Richard I, 
Michaelmas 1198 (London: Pipe Roll Society), Mrs. Stenton 
concentrates especially upon two themes, the subvention by 
Richard of a powerful group of allies in Flanders, Boulogne, a 
Lorraine, and the expedients for the systematisation of military service 
in 1197-8. On both matters the Pipe Roll gives much information 
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which Mrs. Stenton interprets, and sets beside the evidence of the 
chroniclers, with her customary skill. It might have been noted that 
a Belgian scholar, M. Gaston Dept, used some of the Pipe Rolls several 
ago in his essay Les influences anglaise et francaise dans le comté 
te Flandre, reviewed below. As the Rolls were not then published, 
he naturally could not get so much out of them as Mrs. Stenton has 
The addition to our knowledge of the military expedients is 
more important. Mrs. Stenton shows that the demand for 300 knights, 
by St. Hugh of Lincoln, was made in 1197, not, as Howden 
says, in 1198, and that it was followed immediately by the demand 
for a tenth of the servitiwm debitum. The Pipe Rolls show that the 
fines by which some of the clergy bought off this obligation were being 
paid from the end of 1197 onwards. Mrs. Stenton also calls attention 
to the activities of the justices of the Jews in the year after the organisa- 
tion of the Exchequer of the Jews. Two Jews were among the justices, 
but one, Joseph, was a converted Christian in minor orders (p. xxix). 
The details of the assessment of the tallage in Milton, Canterbury and 
Rochester give valuable information about the inhabitants of these 
places in Kent, and of their occupations (pp. 205-9). F. M. P. 


TxovcH primarily a study of Flemish political history, M. Gaston 

’s Les influences anglaise et francaise dans le comté de Flandre au 
début du XIII" siecle (Receuil de travaux publiés par la faculté de 
philosophie et de lettres de l'Université de Gand, 59° fasc., 32 fr.), is 
very important for students of English commercial and diplomatic 
history during the period. M. Dept’s purpose is to trace the rise of 
the English and French parties in Flanders, and the decisive influence 
of their rivalry on Flemish politics during the critical years when 
Philip Augustus destroyed Flemish independence. In the long con- 
flict between the Angevins and the Capetians, the Counts of Flanders 
had supported first one side, then the other, according as either seemed 
threatened with subjugation, till by 1200 the growth of Capetian 
had made a permanent Anglo-Flemish alliance essential to 

the survival of Flemish independence. This alliance was secured by 
creating, under the protection of Baldwin IX, an English party com- 
prising most of the Flemish nobles, bound by gifts, annual fees, and 
grants of English lands to fight for John whenever required, while 
the adherence of the towns was secured by valuable trading concessions 
and protections in England granted to the leading Flemish merchants. 
The crusade and death of Baldwin IX, and his heiress Jeanne’s minority, 
enabled Philip II, during the feeble regency of Philip de Namur, to 
copy John’s method and create a French party: the Flemish nobles, 
bound to John by artificial ties, rapidly deserted to France, though 
the townsmen, dreading to lose their English trade, remained sympa- 
thetic to John. But Philip’s plan to secure permanent control of 
Manders by marrying Jeanne to his protégé Ferrand of Portugal 
failed, since Ferrand, compelled to cede Aire and St. Omer to France, 
resumed the English alliance at the instigation of Renaud de Boulogne. 
The nobles immediately reappeared on John’s pay-roll, and the towns 
eagerly resumed their natural alliance. The battle of Bouvines and 
Ferrand’s long imprisonment ruined all this; the English party, 
ite the townsmen, melted away, and France kept control of 
Manders until the day when the towns could force the Count to return 
to the English alliance. M. Dept writes with admirable clarity and 
mastery of detail. He is perfectly familiar with the English sources, 
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and only a few rare slips (“‘ Salesbury,”’ “ Totness,” and “ the bishopric 
of Oxford ’’) mar his handling of English affairs. R. F.T. 


The Interim Report of the Committee on House of Commons Personnel 
and Politics, 1264-1832 (H.M. Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.) will prove a 
useful handbook for those working on the history of parliament, 
Beginning with a summary account of work already done on parlia. 
mentary history, it proceeds to discuss the need for an accurate list of 
parliaments, the materials available for a full list of members of the 
House of Commons, and for a record of their politics. The plan of 
work suggested is estimated to take five or ten years, and would cost 
£30,000. Whether or not the committee will have the good fortune 
to see such a sum raised, it can be congratulated on a valuable work in 
this report. The appendices contain, inter alia, a list of parliaments 
from 1258 to 1832 embodying material not available in the “ Official 
Return ”’; a list of cities and boroughs whose archives are described 
in the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission ; a s 
statement of information relative to the records of boroughs returni 
members before 1547 (with special reference to records likely to supply 
additional names); and a most convenient list showing the wills con- 
tained in the principal and district probate registries and a list of 
printed indexes of wills. C. H. W. 


REPRINTED by photographic process from Bishop Charles Lloyd’s 
edition of 1825, an edition of T'he King’s Book, or a Necessary Doctrine 
and Erudition for any Christian Man, 1543 (S.P.C.K., 6s.), has been pub- 
lished for the Church Historical Society, with an introduction by the 
late Canon T. A. Lacey, in memory of whom the English Church 
Union has given a substantial grant in aid of the cost of publication. 
The introduction provides the historical setting of the original issue, 
and makes the high claim that “if it had been allowed a fair field, 
continuing and changing only as change was needed, there might have 
been a happier Church of England, and one not a whit more insular, 
than the last four centuries have known” (p. xx). All students of 
the period, whether they concur in, or totally disagree with, this judg- 
ment, will be grateful for this handy edition of a document of con- 
siderable historical importance. ; 


Dr. Kineston Derry, in Outlines of English Economic History 
(Bell, 4s. 6d.) and Mr. D. W. Roberts, in An Outline of the Economic 
History of England (Longmans, 4s.), have attempted a similar task— 
to summarise in some three hundred pages the economic history of 
England. On the whole Mr. Derry has been the more successful: 
his book is written in a more lively style than is usually found in 
text-books and will be read with interest by the general reader as 
well as the student. He shows a commendable caution in dealing 
with difficult problems. But the description of the “Stop of the 
Exchequer ” as ‘‘ postponing all payments on the royal debts for a 

riod of twelve months” (p. 114) needs amplification. Actually 

tween January 1672—when the ‘“ Stop ” was declared—and 4 April, 
1672, “‘ £6,375 8s. 74d. was paid to the Ren creditors of the State ”, 
and “ payments to creditors other than bankers went on regularly 
ane Mr. Roberts writes for School Certificate candidates— 
somewhat younger readers than Mr. Derry had in mind. The sections 


+R. D. Richards in Heonomic History, Jan. 1930, p. 57. Cf. Historical 
Revision 11 in History, Jan. 1930. 
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into which he divides his book cover a wide field and his account is 

ightforward. There are, however, occasional slips. Thus the 

ibility of India was transferred to the British Government not 

in 1833 (p. 134) but after the Mutiny, and Disraeli came into power 
not in 1871 (p. 265) but in 1874. 

Both authors use the words “‘ domestic system ” to describe the 
structure of industry, and particularly the woollen industry, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Unfortunately the meaning of 
this term is by no means clear. The craftsman who used his own 
tools, bought his raw material, worked it up at home and then sold 
the finished product at the market was an independent producer. 
The weaver who rented a loom from a clothier, worked on yarn 
supplied by a clothier and returned the cloth to the clothier in return 
for pay at piecework rates, was virtually a wage-earner. Yet both 
are said to work under the “‘ domestic system.” 

Mr. H. M. Scott’s useful text-book on The Approach to Economics 
(Christophers, 3s. 6d.) is divided into four parts. The first discusses 
the question of supply and demand; the second, the factors of pro- 
duction; the third, some problems of distribution; and the last deals 
with three important economic controversial topics,—trade cycles, 
uemployment, protection and free trade. Mr. Scott writes for matri- 
culation candidates, which “has necessitated a certain amount of 
simplification. . . .” An example of this may be found in the dis- 
cussion of dumping (p. 205), where no attempt to describe different 
kinds of dumping is made. Such classifications are numerous: Sir 
William Beveridge, for example, has used the following—‘ sporadic 
dumping of casual over-stocks, predatory dumping, monopoly dumping, 
and State-aided dumping.” But Mr. Scott prefers to let students 
think out for themselves the solution of some of the problems that he 
raises. His book may be heartily recommended for use in the uppe 
forms of schools. W. O. H. 


A nappy selection of a fresh topic is the distinguishing mark of 
Mr. H. J. Somers’ dissertation, The Life and Times of the Hon. and Rt. 
Rev. Alexander Macdonell, First Bishop of Upper Canada (Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C., $1): the annals of 
Canadian pioneer life are more than usually marked by the missionary 
endeavours of the Roman Catholic clergy, but the story generally 
closes with the Treaty of Paris. All students of Canadian history 
know something of the picturesque settlement of the Glengarry High- 
landers, who were reduced to indigence in Scotland in the later eight- 
eenth century, and were transplanted to Canada, where they made 
the name Macdonell famous both in colonisation and in war. It was 
the chaplain of a Glengarry regiment whose energy and capacity 
earned for him the title of first bishop of Upper Canada. An un- 
tirmg worker and traveller, Macdonell devoted thirty years of his 

to pioneer church organisation, and crowned his labours with 
the foundation of Regiopolis College. He deserves comparison with 
Dr. Strachan, leader of the Anglican church of Upper Canada, both 
in his zeal for the promotion of his faith, and his intense though narrow 
loyalty to the British crown. The biography is straightforward and 
unbiased. A. D. 


Napoleon, or Prostration before the Hero, by Werner Hegemann, 
ably translated by Winifred Ray from the original German (Constable, 
189.), is an interesting attempt to illuminate the personality of Napoleon 
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by means of imaginary conversations consisting for the most part of 
extracts from Napoleonic literature. But Herr Hegemann’s prejudices 
are too powerful to allow of his treating his subject in an impartial 
manner. This is the “ Ogre’’ visualised by Napoleon’s contemporaries 
rather than the real man. I. F. D. M. 
THE publication of a General Index (Macmillan, 10s.) to the late 
Professor Channing’s History of the United States is a fitting conclusion 
to the most ambitious and most successful single-handed enterprise 
in modern American historiography. Of comparable interest is the 
publication of the manuscript of the memoir written by his mother to 
serve as a source for the late Josiah Royce’s California. Now edited by 
R. H. Gabriel under the title of A Frontier Lady (Yale University Press 
(Milford), 11s. 6d.) it is not only a valuable record of the great trek of 
"49 and of the early days of California, but it discloses some of the 
origins of the markedly ethical bias of Josiah Royce’s famous and 
individualistic volume in the American Commonwealth series, as well 
as such esthetic dogmas as the beauty of the site of San Francisco 
before it was “ graded ’’ down to mediocrity. D. W. B. 


Dr. W. L. Matuteson’s British Slave Emancipation (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.), a sequel to British Slavery and its Abolition, examines the 
results of the emancipation of the slaves in the British colonies from 
1838 to 1849. It maintains the standards of scholarship and clear 
writing which students have learned to expect of the author, and 
it deals with a field which is virtually unknown to any but specialists 
in Caribbean history. The principal authorities used are Hansard 
and Parliamentary Papers. Two main theses are effectively stated: 
(1) that the results of emancipation were quite different in “ de- 
veloped ”’ colonies like Antigua or Barbados from what they were in 
““undeveloped”’ colonies like Jamaica: (2) that the planters and the 
sugar industry suffered less from emancipation than from the triumph 
of Free Trade in 1846. The chapters on the labour problem and on the 
importation of ‘“ coolies ’’ and others should be read beside the fuller 
treatment in Dr. Morrell’s Colonial Policy of Peel and Russell. A 
final chapter on Mauritius is a welcome addition to the West Indian 
section; and not only for the sake of completeness, but also for the 
contrast with different circumstances and results, one would have 
liked two more short chapters, on Cape Colony and on India and 
Ceylon. It is to be hoped that Mr. Mathieson will continue to explore 
a field he has made his own. There is need of an authoritative 
account of the progress or regress of negro life in the West Indies in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. R. C. 


In spite of the increasing output of works on North Africa, no 
book has yet been written in English which deals adequately with 
the two central figures in the modern “epic of the Sahara.” True, 
M. René Bazin’s moving narrative of the missionary career of Charles 
de Foucauld has been translated, but General Laperrine remains 
unknown even in translation. It is thus a little curious that in her 
enthusiasm Mrs. Sonia E. Howe should have deserted the native 
English idiom of her previous books to add yet another item to the 
already extensive French literature dealing with one or other of them. 
In Les Héros du Sahara (Paris: Colin, 35 fr.), however, she seeks to 
fill a gap by bringing out the relation of the two men to one another 
and to the general historical background, and has succeeded in putting 
together a very readable work, well documented from first-hand 
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sources. Especially noteworthy is a long and hitherto unpublished 
letter from de Foucauld to de Castries, giving a full account of his 
conversion and dedication to his mission. 

The fact that the second French National Congress of Historical 
Sciences was attracted into the orbit of the Algerian Centenary celebra- 
tions in 1930 is naturally reflected in the volume of Proceedings 
(Deuriéme Congrés National des Sciences historiques, publié par 4 
Société Historique Algérienne), in that the great majority of the 
papers relate to the history of North-west Africa since Roman times. 
Amongst those of wider interest special mention should be made of 
the papers of Professor Lods on the divinisation of the king in the 
eastern Mediterranean civilisations and among the Hebrews, of M. 
Coville on Jean Petit and his justification of tyrannicide, and of 
M. P. Renouvin, who gives a valuable glimpse of the methods by which 
the French diplomatic documents 1871-1914 have been examined 
and selected for publication. H. A. R. G. 


Ix a volume which is small enough to be slipped into the pocket 
the practised hand of Professor R. B. Mowat essays the difficult task 
of Ts a knowledge of International Relations (Rivingtons, 
3s. 6d.),—i.e. of the world problems of to-day and of the historical 
eauses from which they arise. Of the eighteen short chapters, three 
are devoted to the topic of “‘ Diplomacy by Conference,” in which the 
author sees “the grandest discovery of mankind for the maintenance 
of peace” (p. 80). From this the reader may gather that Mr. Mowat’s 
little book contains some matter for controversy; but it would be 
unfair for a reviewer to indulge in a detailed criticism of opinions 
which limitations of space have prevented the author from developing 
and defending. Whether we agree with him or not, Mr. Mowat is 
always suggestive and readable. H. A. 8. 


Tue Annual Register for 1932 (Longmans; pp. [317] + 180; 30s.) 
begins its account of the League of Nations with the remark that “ it 
is not inept to describe 1932 as the annus terribilis. During the year 
the economic blizzard, increasing in violence, completely overclouded 
the international horizon.” The failure of the League to deal with 
flagrant aggression in the Far East and with the problem of growing 
armaments and tariffs severely discounted public faith in its ability 
to control or even to mitigate the insanity of the new Babel of nations. 
For the League it was “a year of frustration.” Even the Ottawa 
Conference, ‘‘ whatever might be its value, had shown clearly that the 
day was still far distant when the British Empire could become a self- 
contained economic unit ’’ (p. [119]), while the fact that international 
trade in the first quarter of 1933 reached the lowest level of the last 
four years holds out little hope for the present year. The one bright 
gleam was the success of the War Loan conversion, and even it was 
clouded by the failure of the Government to achieve any economy 
in public services corresponding with the economy it was imposing on 
holders of War Loan by reducing their interest from 5 to 34 per cent. 

survey of British and imperial politics, which is always the 
strongest point in the Annual Register, is excellent. Foreign countries 
are also well done ; and though the standard varies somewhat, readers 
will find a pe deal which they read, or may not even have found, 
in their daily papers or monthly reviews. Part 1 is inevitably more 
serappy. The account of Literature is rather a catalogue without 
the advantage of alphabetical arrangement, though there is an interest- 
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ing query (p. 23) about the effect of the ‘‘ Book Society ” on the grow 
flood of fiction. We do not know why Professor R. W. Chamb 
essay on English prose is described (p. 14) as “ an ingenious piegg 
cial pleading”; and Sir Herbert Stephen was an oconalal t 
an a “large” contributor to the D.N.B. (p. 144). Mrs. Graf 
Wallas’s maiden name (p. 137) is wrongly given as ‘“‘ Rockford,” 
the obituary notice of Thomas Sexton makes no mention of the fi 
minent part he played in the Parnellite split of 1891. ry 


Mr. B. AnpERTON’s Local Catalogue of Material Concerning Ne 
castle and Northumberland as Represented in the Central Library 4 
Newcastle-uwpon-Tyne (Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Andrew Reid, 5s.) is 
remarkable book, the work of an expert librarian who is also a zealoy 
historian and a cultivated literary man. It will be a perpetual me 
ment to his fame, for he has been the prime builder of the great libra 
of local literature the contents of which are here displayed. 
catalogue consists of two main parts. The first, classified under th 
names of authors, includes some 6000 titles. The principle of selectia 
is as follows. On the one hand, only such books as the library pom 
sesses are entered; on the other hand, in addition to works re ‘in 
to Newcastle and Northumberland, works printed within the local are 
(down to 1875) are included. As a bibliography of local history a 
antiquities the list, therefore, errs both in defect and excess. 7 
second list, however, classified according to subjects, is strictly limite 
to works related to the region concerned. It will be of inestim 
service to all local historians. There is a valuable appendix on Ne 
castle printers and the products of their presses, and also a dozen} 
more illustrations, mainly taken from the exquisite plates of the grea 
Newcastle engraver, Bewick. F.J.C.8 


A PILE of historical novels, sent to me by the editor, lie on my 
The ones I have enjoyed most are the three by Miss E. O. Browns) 
The King’s Evil, Fair Rosamund and The Green Eagle (Hutchinsony 
78. 6d. each), and Gillian Olivier’s The Broomscod Collar (Heinemani, 
8s. 6d.). Though none of these rank with the great historical novell 
such as John Inglesant, Notre Dame and The Forerunner, all are of; 
merit above the average. Miss Browne has a sure touch in charas 
terisation and paints a vivid picture of the period about which sit 
writes. Miss Olivier has a style and method of her own. She gets he 
effect by modernising her characters: in The Broomscod Collar, whith 
is described as an imaginary biography, Richard IT and Anne and those 
who circle round them speak modern English and approximate @ 
modern types. It is an interesting technique and, if only for this alone; 
the connoisseur of historical fiction ought to read The Broomscod Collar, 
Miss Browne is more conventional in her treatment but hers is no shamt 
medievalism. Her portraits of Henry I and Queen Maude (The K: & 
Evil), Henry II (Fair Rosamund) and especially Edward I (The Grew 
Eagle) with their contemporaries real and imaginary are living picturesy 
Of the others, A Fire of Driftwood by D. K. Broster (Heineman 
78. 6d.) is a good collection of short stories, mostly about the F 
Revolutionary period, by the author of that excellent historical no 
The Flight of the Heron; The Mayor of Rye by Wray Hunt (Shel 
Press, 78. 6d.) gives an interesting picture of town life in the a 
century; The Conflict by E. E. Kellett (Constable, 12s.) is a careful” 
study of the conflict between Church and State in fee 4 








